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SONNETS 


By ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 


Anniversaries 


However quietly the years glide by, 

We still may catch the rustle of their feet, 

If we have hearts to which each day is sweet, 
Hearts glad when thrushes come, when swallows fly, 
The heart remembers longer than the eye; 

And if love tremble in its every beat, 

It has no need of any charted sheet: 

It measures love against eternity. 


And Youth, must Youth too bear the pall 


Which Time forever weaves; or may we keep 
Something of Springtime even when knee-deep 
The snows of Age and Winter round us fall? 
I only know that sleep comes over all, 

And that to love succeeds the deepest sleep. 


II 
Ad Matrem Suam 


Mother, if I were bolder I might try 

To speak to you in that half-native tongue 

In which my earliest lullabies were sung, 

The tongue you taught me in my infancy. 

But courage fails, and fond dreams pass us by 
When sorrow comes and heartstrings are unstrung. 
And what remains when loved ones die so young 
But hearts to grieve and tears to dim the eye? 
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The child you bore in pain, you lose in pain. 

And though a birth presages happy years, 

Yet death is all that Death’s sad toesin tolls. 

Life calls to you and you rise up again, 

Brave in the strength which gropes not, no, nor fears; 
Your faith is large, and largely it consoles. 


[iI 
Sleepless Hours 


Sleep will not come; and so he weeps and cries 
And gropes and tosses in his little bed; 

He ealls and ealls to it, but it has fled— 

(O sleepless hours and cold grey morning skies!) 
And I have come to him there where he lies, 
Reverently and by compassion led, 

To try if I may soothe his tired head 

And bring the wayward slumber to his eyes. 


I smooth the moistened hair upon his brow, 
And fold the little hands across his breast, 

And dry his cheeks and eyelids of their tears. 
What passionate sobs and sighs escape him now! 
And while the baby-heart yearns after rest 

Mine grieves for other griefs in other years! 


IV 
Vale 


I wonder when I come to that last sleep, 

Which chills the blood and frosts the lips with mold, 
I wonder will the way seem lone and cold? 

And will that last ascent seem very steep? 

And you, O heart, in which are hoarded deep 
Years of her love, and kisses manifold, 

How will you fare when that last hour is told? 

Can you still smile, poor heart, or must you weep? 
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SONNETS 


Yet mingled with the sadness of farewell 
Will be a bitter joy: to know that there 

In death is ended all that rose with birth, 
That nothingness will wrap me with a spell, 





That my last breath will dwindle into air, 
And my poor limbs return to primal earth. 








TALES OF THE MISSISSIPPT: 


THE GOLDEN LAND OF MATHIEU SAGEAN 
By Howarp MumMForD JONES 


That night a gray and silver mist crept down 
The Mississippi, by the morning sun 
Spotted with random isles of yellow light. 
‘Thick dew lay on our island as a veil 
Beaded with tears, and far away, a train 
Rolled hollowly and strangely up the river 
Which, with a subtle swish-swish-swish of robes 
Stole viewless through the fog. 

We four awoke 
(My friends returned at midnight), in the chill 
Discomfort of a not-yet-sunlit dawn, 
Yawning in mighty yawns, and stretched our limbs 
In aching protest, wondered what the hour, 
And dully longed for warmth. Then, with a shout 
Forced from his chattering teeth, heroically 
Sprang Arthur from his blankets, shivering, 
Stripped to the skin, stood beautiful and white, 
A moment pillared through the swirling mist 
Against the dusky phantoms of the trees, 
And dived into the pool. His body made 
So queer a flat, fat plump as he dropped in, 
We laughed in satyr glee to hear, and raced 
Hilariously to join him. 

Caliban things 
We were as, swimming vigorously away, 
The crisp, cold current, like a pagan joy, 
Clung around our tingling bodies. Soon we steered 
Into a land that never was a land, 
But sliding water-floor and changing smoke, 
Glad of the running slap of random waves 
Breaking against our bodies, 
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So we forged 
Across the channel—not the major stream 
(Too wide and treacherous to venture in), 
Swimming exultantly with lithe arms curved 
In fringes of dull spray, our souls attuned 
To music of the golden wires of joy. 
We reached the willows on the further shore 
Breathless and eager for a respite, flung 
Our bodies down along a strip of sand, 
And lay there panting. 

With a swirl and flick 
Of saucy skirts the mist rose from the river, 
Floating with delicate laughter down the stream, 
Or lifting to the sun. The brave young day 
Made miracle of every willow leaf, 
Strewn with seed pearl, flung diamonds in the river, 
And laid a golden hand along the hills. 
The sky glowed radiant as a naked bride, 
The uplands bathed in glory, and our tents 
Were occupied of heaven! Paradise 
Is something like a summer morning on 
The Mississippi! Fair and fresh and free 
Gleams the transcendent splendor of green hills, 
River, and dewy shore and shining plain! 


We drank the wine spilled down the singing air 

Out of the burnished sun-bowl, turned about 

And, ravenously hungered, swam for camp, 

Where one prepared the breakfast. Poems are made 
In many ways, but even yet our coffee 

Tastes as the morning looked, a perfect poem! 


We lingered lazily, and being plied 

‘With questions, I confessed at hesitant length 

My dream (if it was vision) of the night. 

Arthur and Bob made merry sport of me, 

But Drew grew thoughtful. Presently he spoke: 
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‘*Whether or not, sir poet, you tell truths 
Seen or unseen, yet dreamed and therefore true, 
Your Spanish soldier, if he wander north, 
By one report will find the world’s lost dream, 
That silken flag flung to the winds of time 
And tattered into ribbons—El Dorado. 
Some builded it in tropie isles, and some 





Along the passage to the southern seas; 
Mathieu Sagean declared the marvel lay 
Along the river, northward. His report 
To Pontchartrain—Le Relation (it reads) 
Des decouvertes et aventures dans—dans— 
Well, I forget the title and the date, 
However, shall I tell you Sagean’s tale 


To serve as foil for your more sombre story ?’’ 


We nodded to his query, settled back, 
Nestling against the tree-trunks, lit our pipes, 
And, mixing with the river running by, 

Heard Sagean’s story of the Golden Land: 


‘*Picture a sombre shore along that sea, 
Beneath gray mists and sad, that ever beats 
The mournful coasts of ancient Brittany ; 
Picture slow rains in April, with no heats 
Of springtime sun as yet, which, falling, meets 
The slow, uprising ridges of gray waves 
Like futile tears upon a grassless grave. 


‘*Picture a sombre shore along that sea 
Between the gray sky and the grayer wave; 
A thin foam lines it, white as snowdrops be; 
A thin and scanty herbage, from the grave 
Of dead September, struggles to outbrave 


The sleeting rain, chill fog, and sky like lead: 


April’s scarce born, her mother March scarce dead. 
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**Here on this coast of France lies rain-swept Brest ; 
The wild winds through the town like horsemen ride, 
And hearing these, the comfortable guest 

Within the tavern by the harbor-side 

Draws closer to the fireplace warm and wide, 

Sips at his wine and thanks la bonne Marie 

That neither he nor his are out at sea. 


oer 


This night of sixteen hundred eighty-five 
The litten panes of such a tavern shine 

Upon the cobbles where the raindrops drive. 
Au Marin Joyeux—reads the creaking sign 
Swung by the sea-wind; round a bowl of wine 
Within, a ring of gaping burghers crowd 


To hear a guest who speaks out bold and loud. 


‘*How motionless they stand like men enchanted. 
The pewter pots and pans are not more still 
There on the fire-lit shelves: and on the slanted 
Beams of the ceiling which their shadows fill 
Down to the thick bar of the window-sill, 

It is the flames, not they, who set in motion 


Those dancing shapes as restless as the ocean! 


‘What is it that the loud-voiced stranger speaks? 
Mine host hath dropped his ring of keys to hear, 
Leaning a fat face forward whose twin cheeks 

Are red as Norman apples when the year 

With lighted grave-torch burns the green leaves sere; 
And round the chimney corner, look—the nose 

Thrust by a pot boy in the firelight glows. 


‘*The stairway door hath strangely come ajar, 
Or rather, if you'll look, you'll just discern 

Four eyes behind it, each a winter star 

That low and large on frosty nights doth burn. 
Mistress and spellbound maid ereep thus to learn 
The visitor’s tale, and having dared thus far, 
Stand, lest their entrance the recital mar. 
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‘*Who is the man thus holds them fascinated ? 

The village knows, the world shall shortly know, 
Mathieu Sagean, the famed, the celebrated, 

The explorer of New France, this month or so 
Returned thence with great wonders. How the glow 
Shot from the fireplace lights his pale, large eyes, 
Long nose, lank cheeks, and hair like strawberries! 


‘‘And now he’s standing with fore-finger long 
Tracing a river in the puddled wine. 

His lean, brown hand is eloquent, and strong 

His voice rings, and his dreamer’s eyeballs shine. 
Now closer crowds the gaping half-moon line. 
Mine host dissents, and ponderously and slow 

He mutters, ‘But M’sieu’ La Salle says no!’ 


** *La Salle 
He of the boasts? Talk not to me of him. 

La Salle! Why, [—I—I—Mathieu Sagean 

Saw in four months four times the treasure, lands, 





Rivers and town and nations and strange tribes 
He ever found in fifty! A bas La Salle! 
He dreams. I act! 

** * And now they say he’s sailed 
Last summer with Beaujieu to colonize— 
Much good will come of it! 

‘* *7T know La Salle? 

Well, by the mass! Know him? I spent two years 
Advising him and Tonti how to act 
There on the Lllinois! 

** «Mon aubergist, 
You ought to hear the holy Jesuit fathers 
In Montreal; they'll tell you of La Salle! 
That famous service in the Hétel-Dieu 
Is not yet all forgotten! Nom de nom! 
Ask Frontenac’s Intendant, Duchesneau, 
What he knows of the fur-trade scandal. Ask 


bah! Nom de Dieu! What has he found, 
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His Highness, Prince de Conti, what it cost 
To equip your brave La Salle! And all for what? 
He’s bled his family half a million franes 
And wrecked two ships upon the lonely lakes 
(Those splendid, saltless seas I told you of), 
His seigneury is sold, his ecredit’s ruined, 
He’s built a fort Saint Louis on a rock 
Leagues in the pathless desert; when he marched 
Thence to the river they all prate about 
(Though I advised the contrary) he voyaged 
The wrong way on it. Truth, a great, good man 
Is your Monseigneur Robert de la Salle! 
If it were not that I—well, I at least, 
I had the common sense to voyage north. 
And found Cipango. 

‘* “Tomorrow I’ve been asked 
At Rochefort to appear before Began, 
Intendant of Marine. He read the plain, 
Unvarnished tale I bade frére Leonard write, 
He’s eyes, that man, for France, and wastes no time 
On dreamers. 

‘**Stop! Par Bacco! Since all France 
From Louis at Versailles to Moan there 
Will ring with wonder in a week or so, 
You may as well hear now.— 

‘** ‘Landlord, some wine 

For these my friends, who wish to hear me speak 
Of my discovery of the Golden Land!’ 


‘‘This was the boaster with bravado voice 

Bullying the landlord; now his pale eyes shine: 

A poet lost in visions far from noise 

Of booming seas and winds blown sharp with brine, 
A dreamer, dreaming something half-divine, 

A braggart and a liar in one man, 

This is the mixture that is called Sagean. 
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‘*Now is the wine brought and the fire renewed, 
The audience settled in the massive seat 

On either side the hearth, and they who stood 

Upon the stairs have left their dark retreat. 

Now Sagean speaks. And can this voice so sweet, 
This minstrel chanting lies he half believes, 
Pictures of haunted islands each man grieves 


‘*He found not in the gray seas of this life, 
Can this be he whose swelling tongue but now 
Rattled like twenty kettle-drums at strife? 

It is the same. Beneath that peaked brow 
Two natures struggle and forever bow 
Alternate to the other’s transient power. 

The boaster yields. This is the poet’s hour: 


***°Twas April in New France. That mighty river, 
The Mississippi, splendid in the sun, 

Sped south, we knew not where, save to deliver 

Its burden to the sea where all streams run. 

There is no river in this land, not one, 

In whose compare the picture might I draw 

Of that full-breasted splendor that I saw. 


‘** “League after league of silver foam flows by 
The solemn majesty of lordly hills, 

Roofed by the glory of a cloudless sky, 

Fed by the tribute of ten thousand rills. 

The music of its mighty torrent fills 

The islands and the valleys with its sound 
And lifts into the azure air around, 


¢¢efF 


There we embarked: eleven Christian men 
And I and one red Indian beside 

In three canoes such as the denizen 

Of those wild forests builds of bark and hide: 
Like gulls upon the water do they ride. 
Behind lay Fort Saint Louis, and before, 
Glory or death upon an unknown shore. 
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‘**Cowards might wait, but we were braver hearts, 
Tasting the cool spring air iike drink divine, 
Catching the challenge of the swallow’s darts 
As he fied north above the river’s line; 

The fresh sun lured us and the water’s shine 
Forever beckoned like a golden wand, 


To larger skies where slipping Time makes stand. 


sé 


‘So we put out, these dozen men and I, 

In three frail boats to dare the wilderness 

Upon that silent river which might lie, 

For all we knew, through lands of fierce distress, 
Savage and wild, which dragons might possess, 
Man-eating beasts, the anthropophagi, 

Or lawless giants taller than the sky. 


** *Day followed endless day and still we toiled 

To mount that giant river’s sourceless flood, 

Which southward ran and still forever foiled 
Our poor arms’ labor northward. Great isles stood 
Like forts against the eurrent which with blood 
Swept through the sunset, in the moonrise snow, 
And in the noontide ran with silver flow. 


‘**On either hand a dim, unlighted forest 
Gloomed on each bank as giants darkly frown, 
Coeval with the torrent’s strength and hoarest 
Of all time’s works wherever streams go down; 
Before them basked the sandbars, golden-brown, 
And dreamy hills of wonder streamed behind 


Like double flags of green that fold and wind. 


‘*<°Twas April when we first dipped paddle: rain 
Stood imminent upon the hill’s green tops; 

A raw wind flapped our faces, and again 

The wet snow came in flurries mixed with drops 
Of chilling showers, and the willow copse 
Rimming an island seemed just sketched in green, 
The leaf-buds swelling but the leaves unseen. 


~] 
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***But as we surely struggled up the north, 
Climbing that placid, silver-sliding stream, 

Along our way the summer flowers broke forth 
And more and more the air grew like a dream, 
Softer than swan’s plume, sweeter than the gleam 
Which wakes on rainbow seas against the west 
When the hot sun sleeps on the ocean’s breast. 


ace 


And so by softly slipping, lovely miles 

The lush grass thickened on each swelling hill, 
The verdure deepened under forest aisles, 

The upland plains with bloom began to fill 

Where pasque-flowers thickened with the daffodil. 
Like spreaded purple robes of emperors seem 
The banks of violets along the stream. 


‘* “Then swooned the air with scent of torrid flowers 
As we drew northward. Large and monstrous eyes 
On swollen stalks peered out of tangled bowers 
Where giant moon-flowers by the river rise. 

And here an orchid on the low land lies, 

And there huge lilies with their orange gloom 
Spotty with darkness, in the water loom. 


‘« «The tree-boles changed; the billow of the south, 
The oak, the walnut, and the broad-limbed beech 
Shifted to stranger growths seen in my youth 
Long since, on torrid isles where all day screeched 
Parrots and monkeys in the woods. And each 
Bank of the narrowing river thence was walled 
With precious tropic woods where weird birds called. 


‘* “Mahogany and teak and sandal-wood, 

Rare rose-wood stained with sunset; olive trees; 
Strange gums and lemons mixed together stood ; 
The myriad-pillared banyan in the breeze 

Now murmurously stirred like sleepy seas; 
The bread-fruit’s sluggish leaves hung on the air 
Too heavy for the slow-breathed wind to bear. 
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** * And here rose palms like standards set for kings 
In dusky courts on some Arabian shore, 
And orange trees whose leaves were plumy wings 
To hide the burning globes of fire they store 
In fragrant growth of incense. Many more 
Delicious fruits whose names I never knew 
Upon that stream, beneath those heavens grew . 


‘* «So summer ripened to a glowing rose; 
Slow clomb the moon steep up a pearly sky 
To sink as lazy as a lily blows. 

The very air grew lovely, and a sigh— 
The sound of water rolling deeplier by— 
Floated upon the listless silences, 

A languid joy that follows on distress. 


‘* “My men looked round as at some miracle, 
And I was dumb, and save that in no dream 
Our splashy paddles fell and rose and fell, 
We deemed we sailed some visionary stream. 
Was it some Paradise, or, as did seem, 

A South Sea passage on the earth’s last rim? 
Or had God dreamed this and we after him? 


ee 


‘Then came we to a creamy cataract 

Bright as a knife-blade in the emerald hill, 
Where ever falls, and ever in the act 

Of falling, hangs the stricken river still, 

Caught on the jagged rocks whose rough horns fill 
The midmost passage way with streaky foam, 
And there the current quickens and strikes home. 


eee 


And there the waves in ceaseless charges break 
Upon the jetted wall that holds them back. 

We disembarked, laboriously to make 

Around the gorge a rude-cut portage track, 
Carried our vessel on, and in the slack 

And quiet water, bent our arms to gain 

The secret springs of this obscure domain. 
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‘**Two hundred leagues had we in growing wonder 
Mounted the endless beauty of that tide, 

And far behind the eataract’s low thunder 

In ever-thinning music faintly died, 

When we beheld the unknown stream divide, 

One silver arm stretched north, the other west, 

A golden highway to the low sun’s breast. 


‘**Or gold or silver? Either way our boats 
Would skim a paved road of liquid ore, 
Lightly as silken ships along the coasts 

Of Orient seas where jewelled breakers roar. 
Amazed, we watched the crystal currents pour 
Together where our doubtiul vessels stood, 


Then chose the gold road and the western wood. 


‘* “Straight from the sunken chambers of the sun 
That shining pathway reached, and still we clomb 
Its winding waters which appeared to run 
Backward and higher to the blue sky’s dome, 

Day after day, too steadily from foam, 

And it was always day, and yet so deep 


The liquid musie ran we lacked not sleep, 


‘* * And here the wind was golden, and the banks 
All yellow with great flower-beds of gold 
Mellow with afternoon; in glowing ranks 
The trees bore gemmy fruits too large to hold 
That tumbled into water all of gold: 

Great yellow apples, bursting plums, rich pears, 


Large luscious peaches like a jeweler’s wares. 


‘*Sometimes a lion like a carven god, 

Or leopard, grandly watched us from the shore, 
Half viewless in the yellow gloom he trod. 
Sometimes we heard a tiger’s scream that tore 
Our ears, or glimpsed him standing by the floor 
Of tawny waters, draped in gorgeous light, 
Orange and lemon barred with stripes of night. 
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** *Parrots and parroqueets like fragments torn 
From broken rainbows darted in the air, 

And peacocks jetted, proud as queens in scorn, 
Their jewelled tails full-spread and gemmy fair, 
Ring-doves and turtles moaned, great bustards there 
Wheel always in the heavens, and below, 

The white and golden swanbirds come and go.’ 


‘(Here Sagean paused while his throat he rids 
Of dryness with a brimming cup of wine.— 
See! Sleep hangs heavy on the potboy’s lids— 
Unwillingly they flicker—and decline! 

The hour grows late, although the tale’s divine. 
The awe-struck maid determinedly doth prop 
Her eyelids open. Even so, they drop!) 


‘**One hundred fifty leagues we clambered up,’ 
The tale proceeds, ‘that dream, so lovely seeming, 
That we were never weary while the cup 

Of stranger beauty made our lives like dreaming 
A golden vision, flung like a banner streaming 
Upon the very wind-way of the soul 

Where visions march beyond this world’s control! 


ce “7 


hen in the greater glory of a dawn, 

Or what grew dawn where it is always day, 
While pearl and crimson flushed the milky lawn 
Of heaven behind us, very far away 

Before us, lo! a gleaming city lay 

Terraced upon a hill and rising fair 

From splendid river into splendid air. 


** *And from the city, sound of music, borne 
Faithfully as on the wind’s wild wings; 

The audible honey of a distant horn, 

Tremors of flutes, arpeggi of plucked strings, 
Dull gongs such as the clamorous savage rings 
Before his gods for service; in my ears 

That music echoes yet across the years, 
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‘**And therethrough throbbed the thunder of deep drums 
Such as by listless isles and burning seas 

Across the pearly noon of night succumbs 

Slowly upon an aromatic breeze 

Laden with scent of spice and tropic trees; 

And, twisted like a silver thread in all, 

Low, liquid fountains seemed to splash and eall. 


eee 


Besides the water on the lowest flights 

Of terraced walls a multitude of men 

Stood watching us and wondered at the sight 

Of our strange craft; we wondered back again, 
And softly as a wind-shook rose-leaf when 

It flutters to the fountain’s shining face 

The current drew us to the landing place. 


«ce 


Pavement and house-wall, roof and citadel, 
Flaming against the sunset were on fire 

And builded all of gold. The eye might dwell 
Only upon the lower walls, for higher, 

Each unimagined wall and guessed-at spire 

Linked with the sun, and steep from, heaven to river 
3y gradual slopes do golden roadways quiver. 


***Tier upon tier we climbed of shining stair, 

At first with light made dark, and then with eyes 
By gradual use accustomed to such air. 

Then we beheld the towers lift and rise 

Above us, of some palace in the skies, 

A shimmering earecanet, all carven of one 
Enormous ruby, bastioned with the sun. 


‘* “Here dwelt the king of this enchanted land 
Where sleeps the enamored air, too faint to fly, 
A king enskied, whose chambers like a band 
Of wedded light and dark burn in the sky, 
Seeming a very god, enthroned so high 

Above his subjects. Hither, our escort 

Still silent, we were brought into a court. 
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‘“*About this space do monstrous idols stand 
Carved out of gold and set with precious stones, 
Enormous as the night, the gods of the land; 
And prayers to them are said, and music. moans 
Eternally, and with the trembling tones 

The gods, too, shake in music: so was done 
When Memnon trembled, vocal, to the sun. 


‘« “One was a giant mounting to a horse 
Whose brazen nostrils breathed a ruby fire, 
Testing his naked master’s utmost force 

Of golden muscle strained, that steed to tire; 
A golden bow, a silver lance, and, higher, 

A quiver of arrows from the shoulders fell; 
The lips were cloven of a carbunele. 


‘** Another was a shining unicorn 

That bore a carven empress or a queen, 

With rare gems glistering in his burning horn 

And body diamond-bright with silver sheen ; 
Naughty the beast’s look, proud the woman’s mien, 
A coronal of emeralds round her head, 

A belt of pears about her girdlestead. 


***One was a sleepy panther led in chains 

By twelve slim girls with bodies bright to sce: 

A fourth, twin hounds that swift along the plains 
Skim and the frightened quarry vainly flee. 

On four great platforms these four figures be, 
Hewn of pure golden, and pots of fiery light 

On tripods burn and make their gold more bright. 


‘** Among these gods a precious way winds in 
With stately splendor to a vestibule; 

Their priests stood here, clad each in human skin 
Frightful to see, but we, past many a pool 

Of scented water marching, to the cool 

And grateful shadow of an inner place 

Came to their king and saw him face to face.’ 
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**Sagean pauses with his tale half-told 

In that quaint Breton inn, and in the pause 
Hears the wind shake the sea, and the sea rolled 
In muttering thunder by its own wild laws, 
And in the quiet almost feels the claws 

Of white foam snatching at him from the sea, 
As that night when he came to Brittany. 


‘‘The wrapt light dying flickers from his eyes, 
And like one wakened slowly from his vision 
He looks about. The other soul doth rise, 
Fox-eyed, within him, and the host’s derision 
Recurs to prick him from his indecision. 
Breaking the subtle bells that even now chimed, 


The boaster swaggers where the poet rimed. 


‘The fire has fallen, gold beneath the gray 

Of ashes showing here and there a fiower 

Of rose-red light. The room seems far away, 
Swallowed in darkness; wine and that late hour 
Upon these, sleeping, show already power. 
Only the landlord hearkens. And with tone 
Altered and eyeing him, Sagean goes on: 


‘**The king is named Hagean I told you of, 
Who welcomed me most royally, bade me sit 
Beside him, and demanding by the sky 
(Their customary oath) that we remain 
Forever with him, offered as the seal 

And everlasting pledge of amity 

’Twixt me and him, his dearest child to wed; 
Whieh, politic, I declined, alleging birth 
Unworthy that high honor, but in secret 
Determined shortly to return to Franee, 
First spying out the land whose easy spoil 
Might bring new wealth, new empire, and new glory, 
To His Most Christian Majesty of France. 
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Keep your La Salle, mon aubergist. For me, 
I have a prouder mission ! 

‘**Q France, France, 
France shall possess through me the crown of the world, 
That lost Utopia of Sir Thomas More, 
The springs of youth De Leon sought! 

‘* «Their army 
Is all contemptible, an untaught mob 
Of arrow-shooting children! They’ve some horse— 
But all most childish. 
** *Yet the land! The land! 

The Seriptures limned it long ago! It flows— 
Nay, floats—in milk and honey. As for gold—! 
Why, sir, they think no more of it than wood. 
I saw a caravan depart (they trade, 
As I conjecture, with the Orient isles, 
Cipango, or Cathay) laden with gold, 
Three hundred thousand oxen, with gold drums 





Mounted on oxback, beating out the way! 

And all the world’s wealth of delicious fruits, 
And all the animals of all the earth 

That ever fought in the ark! And I—I—I— 
Mathieu Sagean—I found it—/J achieved! 

I ventured unafraid to mount that river! 

And so my name shall shine forever through 
The happy generations of the world, 

Being the first adventurer that dared, 

Saw, and returned (my comrades being drowned 
On that long ocean journey). And my name— 
What was it?—Ah, my golden name shall shine 
Rimmed with eternal glory (my proud name!) 
Forever being the first that proved in truth 

The Fortunate Country of the Greeks no myth, 
But venturable by water where it lies 

Bathed in the glory of that mighty river 

And summer always shines, and no man dies!’ 
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**Sagean pauses in the thickening gloom. 

The landlord nods his heavy head, the dark 
‘Deepens its presence over all the room 

Grown death—like with the death of the last spark. 
The audience sprawls around him. He may mark 
Each by this snoring, middle, soft, or loud: 

The landlord bears a burden to the crowd. 





‘*But Sagean hears them not. With sightless eyes 
And folded arms he proudly fronts the night; 
His fixed look dazzles under alien skies, 

Brighter than these are dark, dreaming of light, 
Fame, honor, riches, glory in men’s sight, 
Himself the observed of all, himself crowned king 
In sunset lands beyond the sun’s tired wing. 


‘The lying tale seems somehow to be true, 
And he in very sooth sailed up that stream. 
And this is best: was he not glad therethrough, 
Fain of the empty wonders of his dream, 

More real to him in its resplendent gleam 
Than the wine-spotted texture of his life 
Where cowardice and cunning were at strife? 


‘‘The keys from mine host’s lifeless fingers break, 
The potboy mutters in his sluggish sleep 

To hear the clash of metal that they make. 

The sad wind rushes from the empty deep. 
From hidden eaves the heavy raindrops weep, 
And all night long Sagean sits staring so 

Till in the east the wan day widens slow.”’ 






































VERSES 


By Ruspy KELLY SMITH 
Life’s Wooing 


O life, I love 
Thy springtime wooing! 
My soul goes mating 
To the blossomed pear— 
And where the willow 
Buds its tender green 
My soul is there. 


Through wind-blown fields 

Of white and purple clover 
I meet the fragrance 

Of the sunlit air— 
O life! appoint 

Whatever trysting place. 
My soul 

Will meet thee there. 


You 


The daylight lingered glorious, 
The sea was dancing blue, 

And every wind that whispered, 
Whispered to me of you. 


The garden, sweet with roses, 
And golden-glow and dew, 
Had bloomed its brilliant colors 


To paint the grace of you. 
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And in the strange white starlight 
I found a secret true— 
That all the world was dreaming 
Its beauty into you. 


Within the Heart 


Desires that tear and rend us, 
And perish, unappeased— 
What poor, dead wants lie buried 
Within the heart that teased! 
And strange that ghoulish faney 
Should delve them up again, 
Unwinding all the cerements 
That wrap embalmed pain— 


And strange that strong, new longings, 
Born in the burial ground, 
Should find lost hope resplendent 
That once the dead want crowned— 
That memory should echo 
A weary sorrow cry 
And change to-day’s sweet singing 
Into a trailing sigh. 


At Play in the Wintry Sun 


I wish you would look at Elsie and Lou, 

And that little Mandy Lunn! 

They ’ve taken their airs to the village street 
And are preening themselves in the sun. 


And there’s May’s Bobby, and Jane, and Sue, 
And Beth, with the Baby One— 

What a dance they’re giving their joyous feet 
In the warmth of the wintry sun! 











VERSES 


The wind is whipping them through and through 
They lash it with laughter and fun, 

And lift ruddy faces, caressingly sweet, 

For the kiss of the wintry sun. 


In the craft of their joy I’ll sail through the blue 
Of the ether of thought begun; 

I’ll fioat through the past to smilingly greet 

At play in the wintry sun 

A long ago-child in a long-ago street 

At play in the wintry sun. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ITALIAN DEMANDS 


By Our D. WANNAMAKER 


An inconsiderate attitude toward Italy at the present time 
of crisis is the surest evidence of a failure to grasp the 
significance of certain fundamental elements in the situa- 
tion from the point of view of the Italians. Such a complete 
failure of sympathy on the part of the American people 





sympathy does not necessarily imply agreement in opinion— 
will render much more difficult the conciliation of the Italian 
population and government, and will help to wreck the su- 
premely valuable achievement of Italo-American friendship, 
which so recently bade fair to play an important role in 
the establishment of permanent world peace. Too many of 
us manifest an impatience with Italy at this time which we 
should not show in the same degree toward France under 
similar circumstances, and thus betray a deep-seated sense 
of a certain inferiority in the Italian nation. It is just this 
sense of Italian inferiority on the part of the unthinking 
among the Americans, British, and French which must enter 
in no small degree into any adequate explanation of the 
recent radical action of the Italian peace commissioners. 
Matters vital to just international judgments are too easily 
lost sight of. One must cultivate a slight historical sense. 
For instance, what led Italy into the Triple Alliance? To 
understand that Italian policy, we must refresh our mem- 
ories of certain historical incidents. The failure of events 
to bring about the more natural entente cordiale with France 
is easily explained. After Napoleon IIT had agreed, for suffi- 
cient considerations, to aid Piedmont to drive out the hated 
Austrians, in 1858, his ministers repudiated the agreement ; 
and, though French troops did come to the aid of Piedmont, 
they were withdrawn when very little had been gained. Still 
earlier, when the patriot Massima had driven the Pope from 
Rome in 1849 and sought to set up an Italian republic, the 
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French Republic restored the Pope and a French garrison 
held Rome for him till 1866. When Garibaldi attempted the 
seizure of Rome the next year, a French force defeated him, 
and a French garrison again held the city for the Pope till 
1870. France had forfeited Italian sympathy, and defended 
herself against Germany without that moral support. 

There was a natural sympathy between Piedmont and 
Prussia, each the leader of a group of related states, and 
each seeking to bring about a union of its group. Yet Italy 
did not ally herself with Germany in 1882 until her gov- 
ernment had become convinced that Berlin was the only 
European capital where there was any respect or sympathy 
for the Italian people. In 1877 Crispi visited the capitals to 
learn what sentiment toward Italy prevailed in each. He 
found French and British feeling so lacking in cordiality and 
esteem that the warmth of his reception by Bismarck led 
him to the conviction that the lron Chancellor was the only 
friend of Italy, and the Italian government became con- 
vinced that sound policy required the temporary burial of 
the hatchet in the ancient feud with Austria as the only 
means whereby Italy might grow strong throngh asseciation 
with the strength of Germany. And this alliance actually 
effected the results desired. Two months after the signature 
of the document England invited Italy to share with her in 
a joint Egyptian expedition. Italy grew rapidly in pros- 
perity, prestige, and strength in the thirty-two years between 
1882 and 1914. Those who condemn Italy for entering the 
Triple Alliance can find no substantiation for their con- 
demnation on either moral or political grounds. 

We forget, moreover, that at the outbreak of the war Italy 
was not only in alliance with Germany and Austria and 
technically obligated to them, but that she was under no 
clear obligation of any sort to either France or England. To 
the British Empire she owed no more than a mere ‘‘ Thank 
you”’ for negatively fair treatment and a rather condescend- 
ing good will. Against France she might well have reckoned 
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a charge of unfriendliness and obstruction of long standing. 
The postponement of Italian unification because of the 
holding of Rome by French troops was not the only item 
in this bill against France. Italy obtained nothing at the 
Congress of Berlin in 1858, and she turned her eyes toward 
Tunis, where the Italian colony outnumbered by two to one 
that of Franee. But France anticipated the move Italy was 
on the point of making to take Tunis from Turkey, and Tunis 
became French. England recognized the legitimate claim of 
Italy to Tripoli; yet the move to seize Tripoli in 1911 to 
prevent a similar move by Germany was met by the bitterest 
denunciation in the British press as an act likely to involve 
Europe in war. Only by facing the harshest criticism could 
the Italian navy earry the war into European waters and 
thus win a complete victory. Yet England seems to have 
eountenanced the French seizure of Tunis in return for 
French approval of the British seizure of Cyprus about the 
same time. Moreover, Italy Ciscovered later a secret under- 
standing between England and France with reference to 
Central Africa affecting vitally the hinterland of Trtpoli. 
French opinion was friendly during the beginning of the 
Tripolitan war, .but the stopping of a French vessel in 1912 
by the Italian navy, because of the suspicion that it was con- 
veying munitions to the Turks, brought about a relation verg- 
ing on war between France and Italy. This unfortunate in- 
cident largely destroyed the work of rapprochement, which 
had been progressing favorably between England, France, 
and Italy during the previous decade. 

Yet in spite of this alienation between the two Latin 
states, Italy assured Franre at the outbreak of the war that 
she would make no move against the frontier, and Italian 
troops were withdrawn to give evidence of good faith. This 
act helped materially to save Paris, by permitting all French 
troops to be used against the German hordes. But there 
could have been no just reason for expecting that Italy 
would plunge at once into a war against her allies at dire peril 
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to her national existence and without assurances of protec- 
tion for the future interests of her people. Her instinctive 
revulsion against the brutal military policy of the Central 
Empires was evidenced by her prompt declaration of neu- 
trality and display of good will toward Franee. She would 
almost certainly have rejected the most extreme offers which 
could have been tendered her by Germany in exchange for 
actual participation in the conflict, but she might with good 
show of reason have elected to continue neutral in exchange 
for great concessions which Germany would have granted 
her. This policy would have spared her people the awful 
risks and the horrible certainties of the war. She elected to 
share the perils of those combating the spirit of militarism. 

Now, it could not be expected that Italy would take this 
decision without enuaranties of a substantial character. Eng- 
land, though defending Belgium, was also fighting for the 
existence of the British Empire. France was defending her 
very life. Belgium, however hercic in refusing passage to 
the Germans en route to Paris, knew she was defending her 
own national future. Italy, in choosing deliberately to break 
with Germany and Austria, naturally entered the war under 
a binding guaranty from the Entente Allies, assuring her the 
natural geographical boundary of the Kingdom for 
the north, and such a situation on the east shore of the 
Adriatic as would render her immune to attack from that 
side. The exclusion of the city of Fiume from the Pact of 
London was to be explained by the hope of the Allies that 
its offer to the Croats might draw the Croats and Slovenes 
out of the Austrian Empire and thus hasten its destruction. 
Perhaps also Russia, as the protector of the Slav peoples, 
was unwilling to grant this port to Italy. At any rate, Italy 
was no more fighting for booty than were other belligerents. 
She was fighting for the best interests of the Italian nation, 
and she chose to fight on the side of liberty and humanity, 
though the material gains she sought might have been ob- 


tained more easily from the opposite direction. 
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The psychology of the Italian demands takes a new phase 
from the date of the armistice with Austria. The victory of 
Italy was astonishingly crushing and complete. It dismem- 
bered the Austrian Empire and destroyed it forever. It 
hastened greatly the collapse of Germany. It was a fact of 
major importance in determining the severity of the terms 
that could be imposed on the stronger member of the Ger- 
manie confederation. What more natural than that many 
Italians should think and say, ‘‘We won the war’’? Have 
Americans been more modest? And what more human than 
that the wave of national exaltation which swept over the 
peninsula should be capitalized by the patriotic leaders of 
lfaly in a sincere and reasonable desire to secure for their 
people the major benefits to offset their terrible loss in the 
war? Italy had not experienced in earlier crises any dis- 
position on the part of France and England to give her more 
than the minimum justice. The nation now felt in its en- 
tire national being.that it had attained its majority. There 
was an impulse to demand complete equality of considera- 
tion. Is it surprising, then, that politicians should have 
fanned the flame of national aspiration to a dangerous blaze? 
Any excess of expectation and of demand is easily explaina- 
ble. 

But what is the extent of the excess? Mainly, and almost 
exclusively, the port of Fiume. This port is predominantly 
Italian, though the rural districts touching it are Slav. Had 
the Slavs done anything to merit special consideration? 
What they had done was to battle against the armies of Italy 


desperately to the last ditch. The Jugo-Slav troops, together 
with the Magyars, were the most difficult opponents of the 
soldiers of Italy. They had been driven by Herculean 
efforts and unflinching heroism back from the soil of Italy 
during the first two years of the war, only to swarm again 
over the Venetian plain after Caporetto. Again they were 
hurled out in the last offensive. Immediately after the armi- 
stice these Jugo-Slavs held out their hands—noct to make 
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friends and promise peace, but to demand great stretches of 
the territory just taken from them and the other soldiers of 
Austria with the blood of Italy. Even though Austria had 
been obliged to pair the Slav troops with Austrian and Mag- 
yar soldiers in order to keep them in the lines defending the 
Empire, nevertheless much Italian blood was spilt by these 
same Slav soldiers. Does it seem altogether unreasonable that 
Italy should be loath to resign to the Slavs the Italian citizens 
in Fiume? The combination of that national elation of spirit 
over a great victory and the instinctive desire to bring all Ital- 
ians into the kingdom is enough to explain the demand for 
Fiume without laying special emphasis on the effect of com- 
mercial consciousness and the economic value of Fiume. Cer- 
tainly, the industrial elements in Italy thought of these things, 
as they think of such things everywhere in all nations. But 
only the nation already advanced beyond that stage in eivili- 
zation can afford to belittle the Italians for seeking to secure 
Fiume. Is there such a nation? 

Americans can with difficulty see from the Italian point of 
view. Our territory is ample; Italy is constricted. We can close 
our doors to immigrants when we please, but Italy cannot force 
a hospitable reception of her migrating population. We are 
inealeulably wealthy in coal, iron, and raw materials; Italy 
mines one-twelfth of the coal she must have, and a very small 
fraction of the iron. Italy has been in economie bondage. The 
instinet to expand is inevitable. The lure of the Central Eu- 
ropean commerce is powerful to a people long accustomed to 
poverty. If the Italian peninsula were populated by 40,000,- 
000 Americans, would their demands and ambitions be more 
reasonable ? 

But it is not only, nor chiefly, the desire for territory that 
prompts the demand for Fiume and for Dalmatia. Other sen- 
timents and motives are even stronger. 

First, why should Italy alone sacrifice that which had been 
solemnly promised her for her 460,000 dead and 1,000,000 
wounded sons? Has France renounced the secret promise 
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with reference to Syria? Is Italy more unreasonable in ask- 
ing for Fiume than France in demanding the Saar valley? 
The liberal leaders of Italy counseled moderation of their 
representatives at Paris, but they expressed the accompany- 
ing hope that the other Allies would be equally moderate. 
Without impugning the motives of Great Britain, it is per- 
missible to_refleect upon the feelings of poor Italia when she 
sees the great ripe fruit of German colonies falling into the 
laps of wealthy France and opulent Britannia. 

This feeling of the inequality of all things human might 
be put aside more easily were it not intensified by a strong 
suspicion that the propaganda of the Jugo-Slavs has not been 
financed at home. The great sums spent since the armistice 
in spreading over the world a sympathy for the best fighters 
in the army of the Austrian enemy and creating a disposi- 
tion to deal most generously with them even though Italy 
must pay the price have not becn found in Jugo-Slavia, the 
Italians think. This view is held by certain very well in- 
formed Americans. It would be to the advantage of France 
from a certain point of view to keep Italy in some concern 
as to her eastern frontier in order to divert her attention 
from the west. Italy is growing rapidly in population and 
military potentiality, and France is stationary. Whether 
this suspicion as to undue friendliness between France and 
the Jugo-Slavs be well founded or not, the suspicion is an 
element in the psychology of the Italian demands. 

For Italy has no little reason to feel coneern as to the 
East. Since the armistice there has at times been much 
talk of a Danubian Confederation. There are great possi- 
bilities of peril for Italy in such a conglomerations of peo- 
ples to the east of her. The Czeco-Slovaes and the Jugo- 
Slavs have cut a corridor for themselves between Hungary 
and Austria, and the Czeco-Slovaes and the Rumanians have 
joined hands in a similar manner. The time may not be 
far distant when a confederation will arise comprising 
Czecho-Slovaccia, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria ; 
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and in that event Italy will have shattered a hostile Empire 
only to aid in ereating a federation even more powerful to 
menace her national life. If the Italians believe that out- 
side influences have stimulated this process, they are to be 
pardoned for showing some tenacity in secking what they 
feel that they need for their security. Who ean prophesy 
that Italy may safely rely upon the newly born League of 
Nations to render her safe against a possible German alli- 
ance with a great southeastern confederation ? 

The purpose of this article is not to uphold the demands 
that have been presented by Italy at the Peace Conference or 
to approve the violent action of her envoys. The wish of 
the writer is merely to aid in creating a friendly under- 
standing of the Italian ease. The opinion of the writer 
is that Dalmatia in Italian hands might weaken Italy rather 
than strengthen her. The argument. of the Milan Corriere 
della Sera of some months ago seems reasonable: that the 
friendship of the Jugo-Slavs would be a greater asset than 
the holding of Dalmatia; that Dalmatia would require many 
troops in a crisis and thus weaken the national defence; that 
the ports of Dalmatia will be developed and railway be built 
from the Adriatie to the Black Sea provided Dalmatia is 
Jugo-Slav territory, but not if Dalmatia is Italian; that 
Italy will profit greatly from this new stream of commerce. 

As to Fiume, the perplexity is very real. If no other 
port can possibly be created to serve adequately the needs 
of the Jugo-Slavs, then Fiume must not be made wholly 
Italian. Yet it is a lamentable situation which would require 
that a majority population of Italians in this city should be 
kept out of the Kingdom after the completion of its his- 
toric unity at the cost of so much blood and after the erush- 
ing defeat of the ancient enemy of Italy and the Italians. 

The simple truth about the European situation is the sad 
fact that the victory of the Allies has not released that regen- 
erating flood of democratic and international aspiration and 
good will which some of us hoped to see released. The 
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nationalistic impulse, on the contrary, which had been checked 
and humbled in the face of imminent catastrophe, has risen to 
dominate again in all the victorious countries—the impulse 
of self-preservation in each country, promoting the search 
for all possible means of recovery from the devastating out- 
rage put upon these lands by the Central Powers. Perhaps 
it was too much to expect of the leaders of Britain, France, 
and Italy that they should hasten to vie with each other in 
demonstrating the reality of their faith in the efficacy of 
those high principles which furnished the ringing watch- 
words under which they led their nations to victory. But 
the true part for America to play at this crucial time is to 
view all these nations with comprehending sympathy and 
impartial friendship and respect, and to cherish by every 
means into a potent life the infant organism of the League 
of Nations. Only through such a liberal, patient, respect- 
ful, and comprehending sympathy can America hope to sue- 
ceed in her difficult and delicate role, a role not self-chosen 
but imposed by geography, of the mediatrix among the alien- 
ated but kindred nations of the Old World. No American 
will covet the name or the office provided only America ean 
serve the cause of human unity as any great nation so sit- 
uated should serve it. 

















O. HENRY’S TEXAS 


By Hyper E. Rous 


In a ecattle-car, half buried in excelsior, holding in one hand 
a bottle of vile whiskey and in the other a paper bag of bread 
and cheese, lay Chicken Ruggles: ‘‘ Mr. Ruggles, in his private 
ear, was on his trip south for the winter season.’’ At Texar- 
kana the car was switched, via Longview, from the Iron Moun- 
tain to the International and Great Northern Railroad. Then 
still southward it trailed until it crawled aross the Colorado 
bridge at Austin and lined out, straight as an arrow, for the 
run to San Antonio. But when that city was reached, Chicken 
lay asleep; and the destiny that controls the actions of mice 
and men decreed that he should be carried on to the neigh- 
borhood of Encinal, a village within eighty miles of Laredo. 
and should emerge from his car not as Chicken Ruggles but 
as the ferocious bandit, Black Eagle. 

Chicken had travelled in Texas some seven hundred miles. 
a distance three or four hundred miles less than that from 
Texarkana to El Paso or from Brownsville to Texline. But 
if in 
cidentally referring to the enormous area of Texas, it is to be 
feared that he was burlesquing the speech of all good Texans 


‘ 


‘The Passing of Black Eagle’’ O. Henry was only in- 


when he wrote': 


“In Texas you may travel a thousand miles in a straight line. 
If your course is a crooked one, it is likely that both the distance 
and your rate of speed may be vastly increased. Clouds there 
sail serenely against the wind. Given a drouth and a subse- 
quently lively rain, and lo! from a glazed and stony soil will 
spring in a single night biossomed lilies, miracuously fair. 
Tom Green County was once the standard of measurement. I 
have forgotten how many New Jerseys and Rhode Islands it was 
that could have been stowed away and lost in its chaparral. But 
the legislative axe has slashed Tom Green into a handful of 
counties hardly larger than Euronean kingdoms. The legislaiure 





‘In “‘a Department Case.”’ 
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convenes at Austin, near the centre of the state; and, while the 
representative from the Rio Grande country is gathering his palm- 
leaf fan and his linen duster to set out for the capital, the 
Panhandle solon winds his muffler above his well-buttoned over- 
coat and kicks the snow from his well-greased boots ready for 
the same journey. All this merely to hint that the big ex- 
republic of the Southwest forms a sizable star on the flag.’’ 


But one finds no such frivolity in O. Henry’s characters. 
To them Texas is the one desirable spot on the globe; to them, 
compared with San Antonio, New York is an innocuous and 
sleepy village. Thus it was that Solly Mills, accustomed to 
pitching gold watches on the sidewalks of Atascosa City and 
to calling up the population alphabetically for free drinks, 
found the Great White Way tame, and enjoyed his stay in 
New York only when he had discovered a Third Avenue res- 
taurant where beans were cooked in Texas style. Atascosa 
City, be it remembered, is a harmless village on the 8. A. & A. 
P. Railroad (which ‘‘don’t stand for Samaritan Actor’s Aid 
Philanthropy’’), some twenty miles from San Antonio. Bud 
Oakley, of Bildad, could think of no higher praise for an im- 
mense New York hotel than that, with its crowd of guests, it 
“‘looks like San Jacinto Day in San Antone.’’ Mr. Pratt, of 
Cactus City, summarized his views of the metropolis in a 
pithy sentence: ‘‘You’ve got good water, but Cactus City is 
better lit up.’’ Lee Rundle in all seriousness suggests to his 
partner in the ‘‘ Buried Treasure’’ that they ‘‘spend the three 
hundred thousand dollars seeing the sights in Ft. Worth.”’ 

With such characters O. Henry’s Texas stories usually deal. 
If his people are conventionally rough and Western, ‘‘ wild 
and wooly,’’ this ‘‘woolliness’’ is not offensively stressed. As 
a result, they seldom resemble the Texan as he is generally 
‘portrayed in fiction or even as he actually existed during Por- 
ter’s own day. O. Henry did not attempt to give realistic 
pictures of cowboys, outlaws, and Rangers; his Texas stories 
are merely romances of the unexpected, the commonplace, as 
are his stories of New York, New Orleans, and Central 
America. Perhaps that is why they are so attractive, and it 
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is certainly the reason why so few of them have real local 
eolor. If O. Henry had cared for local color and had placed 
less emphasis upon incident, without doubt more of his tales 
would have been localized in Texas. The splendid and ro- 
mantie history of the state, its boundless extent, its extreme 
variety of climate, of topography, of manners, of society, 
would have demanded attention. But with him the setting 
was always incidental, New York came to absorb his attention. 
and Texas plays a part in only some thirty-six stories, most 
of which were written comparatively early, but all of which 
are as mature—as good and as bad—as anything O. Henry 
wrote. It is interesting to see where and how O. Henry local- 
ized these stories. 

The scenes of several are laid in Austin, San Antonio, La- 
redo, Brownsville; others casually mention villages, like Pa- 
loma and Atascosa City, which boasted in Porter’s day of post- 
offices but which are no longer on the postal map; but the ma- 
jority are tales of ranches and the open air. To locate most 


of these places is easy. O. Henry rarely hid them under fic- 


titious names, and his accurate knowledge of Texas geography, 
gained during four years of mapdrawing in the State Land 
Office, enabled him to give precise locations that are easily 
recognized. 

Still his range in Texas was comparatively a narrow one. 
The wealthy and populous section known as North Texas is 
rarely mentioned by him, probably because he had no per- 
sonal familiarity with it. The Marquis, however, is introduced 
as selling his ranch in the Panhandle country just as Miss 
Sally was leaving her nearby home on Limping Doe Creek, 
Hardeman County; but shortly afterward they met and mar- 
ried on the Diamond-Cross Ranch, which was on the Little 
Piedra Creek near Brownsville, O. Henry’s own country. 
‘From the Concho country Jim started on his search for 
‘*Buried Treasure,’’ much to the disgust of his college-bred 
rival, Mr. Goodloe Banks; and journeying southwest to a 
pack-saddle mountain, found there the treasure in the person 
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of fair May Martha Mangum. O. Henry made no further 
use of North Texas; and with the exception of Bird City—a 
town supposed to be on the bank of the Rio Grande, not far 
from El Paso—where Jeff Peters and Andy Tucker ‘ma- 
rooned the Octopus,’ and of Texarkana, the East and West 
are not mentioned. Texarkana deserves fame as being the 
entrance place of Chicken Ruggles as well as the reputed 
home of Black Bill’s widowed mother and the starting point of 
Johnny Keogh’s ‘‘Phonograph and the Graft.’’ 

With Central Texas, as several of his stories prove, Porter 
was quite familiar. In Fredericksburg, a German settlement 
on the Pedernales Creek, occurred the events of a charming 
story, ‘‘A Chaparral Prince,’’ which tells how little Lena 
Hildesmuller, the overworked scullion of the Quarry-men’s 
Hotel, found solace only in reading Grimm’s fairy tales and 
imagining herself a princess. When the book was taken away 
by the cruel ogress (the landlady, Mrs. Maloney), Lena re- 
solved to drown hersef, and wrote a farewell letter to her par- 
ents. But the mail coach was held up by Hondo Bill, who 
read the letter, swooped down upon the hotel, ‘‘pitched Mr. 
Maloney into a barrel of rain water, and threw flour over 
Mrs. Maloney,’’ and took Lena to her mother’s home. To this 
day, O. Henry asserts, the Fredericksburgers give only Lena’s 
explanation: ‘‘The Prince brought me.’’ A casual trip to 
Fredericksburg will convince one that in ‘‘A Chaparral 
Prinee’’ O. Henry secures real local color, even if he has made 
the Bear Mountain Granite Quarry appear more pretentious 
than it is in reality. 

‘*Art and the Broneo’’ presents Lonny Briscoe, of San 
Saba County, who hoped to gain fame by his painting of a 
western landscape, which had been sent to the Capitol at Aus- 
tin and hung ‘‘between two plastered pillars in the commo- 
dious hallway near the door of the chamber of representa- 
tives.’’ Lonny and his cowboy escort (who are wild enough 
to suit the most movie-deluded Easterner) came to Austin to 
be present when the Legislature appropriated money for the 
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purchase of the picture, and pre-empting the gallery of the 
Senate Chamber, ‘‘sat wild-haired, self-conscious, jingling. 
creaking, and rattling, subdued by the majesty of the council 
hall.’’ Despite his uncouth appearance, at soul Lonny was 
a true artist. In ringing oratory Senator Kinney eulogized 
the picture, not as a work of art but as the production of the 
grandson of the great Texas patriot, Lucien Briscoe. Lonny 


pondered deeply—and decided. In the afternoon he mustered 





his eohort and rode towards the Capitol; then ‘‘up the six 
broad limestone steps clattered the broncos of the cowpunchers 
Into the resounding hallway they pattered”’ straight for the 
picture. ‘‘There was a fierce clatter of hoofs, a gathering of 
steely flank muscles, a leap to the jerk of the bridle rein, and 
Hot Tamales [Lonny’s horse], with Lonny bending low in 
the saddle to dodge the top of the frame, ripped through 
the great canvas like a shell from a mortar.’’ There is some- 
thing comically incongruous in this hilarious story of west- 
ern rowdiness when connected with the beautiful Capitol (a 
building which Texas geographies long insisted to be the 
second largest in the United States and the seventh largest in 
the world) ; yet O. Henry never wrote a more delightful story 
than ‘‘ Art and the Bronco.”’ 

One is struck by the fact that Austin, though for fourteen 
years Porter’s home, is the scene of proportionately few 
stories, and that these few deal with two things only,—the 
Land Office and the Capitol, concerning themselves entirely 
with the administrative side of the government. And both in 
‘* Art and the Bronco’’ and ‘‘Law and Order’’ there is a half 
ironical, but wholly good humored, description of the Legis- 
lature, which ‘‘sets up there at Austin and don’t do nothing 
but make laws against kerosene oil and school-books being 
brought into the state.”’ 

There is irony, too, in ‘‘A Departmental Case,’’ a tale of 
the Department of Insurance, Statistics, and History. Luke 
Standifer, the Commissioner, regulated the business done in 
the state by foreign insurance companies, got out reports of 
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the ‘‘corn crop and the cotton crop and pecans and pigs and 
black and white population,’’ and received letters from people 
who claimed to have ‘‘secured Sam Houston’s pocket-knife or 
Santa Anna’s whiskey-flask or Davy Crockett’s rifle and de- 
manded legislative appropriation to purchase.’” When Mrs 
Sharp, of Goliad, came to ask that the state aid her and pro- 
tect her from her vicious husband, Luke, in his official eapa- 
city, found himself helpless. In the conversation, however, 
he learned that the husband carried heavy life insurance. 
Now Mrs. Sharp was the daughter of the best friend Standifer 
had ever had, and he was determined, officially or unofficially, 
to aid her. He went to San Antonio, and before his return 
to Austin the San Antonio Express had reported the news of 
the quarrel in which Standifer had been ‘‘foreed’’ to kill 
Sharp. To the widow the Commissioner remarked: ‘‘Statis- 
ties failed, and History missed fire, but, if I may be permitted 
to say it, we came out particularly strong on Insurance.’’ Of 
his code of ethics nothing more need be said than that it was 
the code O. Henry himself admired: No matter what the 
danger or the sacrifice, one’s friends must be helped. His 
ideal heroes, Damon and Pythias, Pylades and Orestes, are 
modernized in ‘‘A Departmental Case,’’ 
Rosario,’’ and ‘‘A Call Loan.’’ 

The State Land Office is the setting of several stories. The 
most interesting of these, ‘‘Georgia’s Ruling,’’ eul»gizes the 
land commissioner under whom Porter had worked, and is a 
fair presentation of the struggles that took place between 
actual settlers and land sharks. The carelessness of the sur- 
veys and the inadequacy of the records, as stated by O. Henry, 
are not exaggerated, but the scene of part of the story was in- 
tentionally obscured: the Chiquito River and Salado County 
do not exist. The Land Office itself is described at some length 
in ‘‘Bexar Seript No. 2692”’ (a skit published in the Rolling 
Stone) and is referred to in ‘‘ Buried Treasure.’”’ 


‘‘Friends in San 


But to O. Henry, as to his characters, there was only one 
town in Texas worth while,—‘‘the Spanish-built, archaic town 
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of San Antone.’’ In his day, as now, the largest city in Texas, 
San Antonio is in appearance one of the least ‘‘citified,’’ 
though it alone is without that air of newness said to be so 
trying on an Easterner’s or a foreigner’s nerves. With its 
aged buildings, its historic associations, its foreign atmos- 
phere, its quaint streams and wavering streets, San Antonio, 
as perhaps no cther southern city, seems made for romantic 
happenings. <A stranger will first notice the San Antonio 
River, which rises in the business district and has within the 
city limits a meandering course of thirteen miles. The river 
and its tributary, the San Pedro (to whose celebrated medil- 
einal spring Hurd of Toledo—in ‘‘A Fog in Santone’’— 
went), are spanned by seventeen or more large concrete and 
iron bridges by nearly twenty-five hundred smaller bridges; 
and if after following the river for a distance the visitor at- 
tempts to return by a different route, he will—to borrow De- 
Quincey ’s language—find such knotty problems of alleys, such 
enigmatical entries, and such sphinx’s riddles of streets with- 
out thoroughfares as might baffle even the oldest residents. 
San Antonio was founded by Spaniards in 1716, and in the 
period from 1720 to 1734 were constructed its principal build- 
ings. The most famous of these, the Alamo, stands in a spa- 
cious plaza in the very heart of the business section. Not far 
away are four other ancient missions that have played a noble 
role in the history of Texas. But these did not interest O. 
Henry. And the Alamo, desecrated by dozens of mediocre 
narratives and ragtime songs, crumbles as it awaits a master 
literary hand! 

The San Antonio that appealed to O. Henry was the San 
Antonio of cowboys, tramps, and consumptives,—the city 
which was ‘‘the hub of the wheel of Fortune, and the names 
of its spokes were cattle, Faro, Running Horses, and Ozone.’’ 
Instead of historical characters, O. Henry writes of such types 
as Curly, a gentleman of leisure, who came to Santone because 
of the far-famed hospitality of her free-lunch counters, and 
who did find real hospitality, but tempered with good natured 
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contempt. Once, indeed, Curly was roped by an hilarious 
bunch of cowboys and dragged around the Military Plaza 
‘*The winding, doubling streets, leading nowhere bewildered 
him. And then there was a little river, crooked as a pot-hook, 
that crawled through the middle of the town, crossed by a 
hundred bridges so nearly alike that they got on his nerves.’’ 

Just as bewildering, on another occasion, were the streets 
and bridges to a native of San Antonio, the chicken-hearted 
Tansey. Dreaming of Katy and ‘‘The Enchanted Kiss,’’ he 
stumbled heedlessly into the Spanish quarters—‘‘ forbidding 
abodes of conerete and adobe, standing cold and indomitable 
against the century’’—and at last, before returning home to 
reveal his cravenness, stopped for a minute in ‘‘a vast, dim, 
barren space—the old Military Plaza,’’ that disappointing 
nocturnal successor to the Alamo Plaza, where formerly 
‘‘drawn by coquettish senoritas, the musie of the weird Span- 
ish minstrels, and the strange piquant Mexican dishes served 
at a hundred competing tables, crowds thronged all night. 
Travellers, rancheros, family parties, gay gasconading round- 
ers, sight-seers and prowlers of polygot, owlish San Antonio 
mingled there.”’ . 

O. Henry’s tramps, connoisseurs in the art of living on 
nothing a vear, agree that San Antonio lacks northern facil- 
ities for free entertainment; that it has gayety and amuse- 
ment, but will reveal its concealed charms only at the clink 
of money, which unfortunately, these gentlemen lack. Be- 
sides there are distressing and omnipresent reminders of mor- 
tality: at about the same time that Cricket McGuire ‘‘tumbled 
from his car and sat upon the depot platform, torn by a spasm 
of that hollow, racking cough so familiar to San Antonio 
ears,’’ Goodall of Memphis and Hurd of Toledo, aiso victims 
of the white plague and disgusted with a health resort where 
‘*a Lake Erie fog ’d get lost in two minutes,’’ start out on a 
‘‘jag,’’ and are everywhere told: ‘‘Purest atmosphere on 
earth! You might think from the river winding through our 
town that we are malarial, but, no, sir! Repeated experiments 
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made both by the Government and local experts show that our 
air contains nothing deleterious—nothing but ozone, sir, pure 
ozone. Litmus paper tests made all along the river show—’’ 
Perhaps Goodall and Hurd were too far gone to be fair to the 
city. At any rate the hundred of tourists who throng there 
during the winter will testify that river fogs are rare, even 
if there are occasional ‘‘northers dousing gentle spring and 
amiable autumn with the chilling salutes and adieux of com- 
ing and departing winter.”’ 

O. Henry’s name is ineffaceably linked with that of San 
Antonio. But what may be called O. Henry’s own country 
(and of it, to be sure, San Antonio is the lodestar) lies in the 
southern portion, or ‘‘toe,’’ of Texas. Draw a line from Del 
Rio to Galveston, and below it are found the scenes of all his 
ranch tales; or the Southern Pacific Railroad may be taken as 
the extreme northern boundary. For the most part O. 
Henry’s ranches are located in Frio and Nueces Counties, and 
his towns follow closely the International and Great Northern 
and the Southern Pacifie Railroads. 

Nearly all of these stories are doubly interesting because of 
their autobiographical details. For example, Porter had 
spent two or three years on Mr. R. M. Hall’s small sheep farm, 
itself located in the enormous La Salle County ranch of the 
Dull Brothers, fourteen miles from old Fort Ewell; and this 
he describes in ‘‘The Last of the Troubadours’’: ‘‘The ranch 
was a little two-room box house in a grove of hackberry trees 
in the lonesomest part of the sheep country. . .. [Ellison] 
owned 3,000 sheep, which he ran on two sections of leased 
land and many thousands of acres neither leased nor owned.’’ 
In the troubadour he gives a picture of his own monotonous 
ranch life: ‘‘On a cool, canvas-covered cot in the shade of the 
hackberry trees Sam Galloway passed the greater part of his 
time. There he read such tedious literature as the ranch af- 
forded and added to his repertoire of improvisations that he 
played so expertly on his guitar.’’ 

The same tale illustrates the enmity that Porter found ex- 
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isting between cattlemen and sheepmen (‘‘snoozers’’), as is 
also done humorously in ‘‘The Pimienta Panecakes,’’ where 
Jud Odom, a cook on a Frio County ranch, remarks: 


“T never had believed in harming sheep men. They never ir- 
ritated me like they do most cowmen. You wouldn’t go to 
work now, and impair and disfigure snoozers, would you, that 
eat on tables and wear little shoes and speak to you on subjects? 
I had always let ’em pass, just as you would a jack-rabbit.”’ 


On a sheep ranch in La Salle County occurred the Hiding of 
Black Bill, fugitive who disliked all work in general but sheep 
herding in particular. But that, despite prejudice, sheepmen 
were really as virile as cowboys may be seen by reading of the 
exploits of Oakley and the sheriff in ‘‘Law and Order.”’ 

Other stories are connected with this Frio country. In 
Atascosa City Lucullus Polk met Solly Mills, went with him to 
San Antonio—where they stopped ‘‘long enough to buy Solly 
some clothes, and eight rounds of drinks for the guests and 
employes of the Menger Hotel’’—and thence to New York 
City. But this country is more noteworthy for its ranches: 
the Nopalito, where Santa and Webb Yeager learned the value 
of ‘‘Hearts and Crosses;’’ the Espinosa, where the Princess 
killed the Puma; the Cibolo, where Curly was carried from 
San Antonio by Ranse Truesdell and took the latter’s place in 
‘The Higher Abdication ;’’ the Solito, where Cricket McGuire. 
forced to work by the kind-hearted owner, Curtis Raider, 
found happiness and ‘‘ Hygeia;’’ and the Kinney, where Rush 
discovered ‘‘The Missing Chord’’ and a wife ;—all described 
in a pleasantly reminiscent way. The Kinney ranch, for ex- 
ample, 





“rested upon the summit of a lenient slope. The ambient 
prairie, diversified by arroyos and murky patches of brush and 
pear, lay around us like a darkened bowl at the bottom of which 
we reposed as dregs. Like a turquoise cover the sky pinned us 
there. The miraculous air, heavy with ozone and made mem- 
orably sweet by leagues of wild flowers, gave tang and savor to 
the breath. In the sky was a great, round, mellow searchlight 
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which we knew to be no moon, but the dark lantern of summer, 
who came to hunt northward the cowering spring. It would not 
have been preposterous for one to tiptoe and essay to touch the 
stars, they hung so bright and eminent.’’ 


Equally attractive was the isolated Rancho de las Sombras 
of Madam Bo-Peep, though her New York aunt believed it to 
be only a collection of ‘‘centipedes and cowboys and fandan- 
goes.’’ It was situated on the Southern Pacifie Railroad, 110 
miles southeast of San Antonio and 38 miles from the nearest 
station, ‘‘ Nopal.’’ 

Between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande lies a huge 
territory now peaceful enough, but shortly before Porter’s 
time (and in many of his tales) infested with outlaws and 
Rangers. O. Henry’s stories of these interesting personages 
are largely reproductions of stories told him on the La Salle 
County ranch by Captain Lee Hall, who for years patrolled 
this district with his company of Rangers. <A sort of No Man’s 
Land it was, and here our old friend Mr. Ruggles marauded, 
evaded the Rangers, and planned a great holdup at ‘‘ Espina,”’ 
only to succumb to nostaliga and to board a freight ear for the 
North. Here the Ciseo Kid (who lived anywhere between the 
Frio and the Rio Grande, from San Antonio to Matamoros) 
killed his sweetheart in ‘‘The Caballero’s Way.’’ Here Jimmy 
Hayes, an untried recruit, patrolled with the Frontier Bat- 
talion of Texas Rangers, killed Sebastiano Saldar with two 
outlaw companions, perished unknown, and had his honor re- 
deemed only by the fidelity of the horned frog, Muriel. Here 
the Frio Kid, moved by a sudden good impulse, gave Rosita 
Lane an unexpected but most valuable ‘‘Chaparral Christmas 
Gift.’’ 

Nearby flourished Paloma, the home of Ileen Hinkle (she of 
the marvelous voice and the truth-telling habit ),—a town, now 
deceased, consisting of a new yellow-pine hotel, a wool ware- 
house, many saloons, tents, and mesquite trees, all bound 
round by a horizon,—where the Southern Pacifie’s trains and 
passengers stopped to drink. Southeast of Paloma and half- 
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way between Encinal and ‘‘ Espina’’ was situated Cactus City, 
from which Mr. Platt went to purchase goods in New York 
City, dressed in ‘‘Texas full dress suit—black frock coat. 
broad-brimmed soft white hat, and lay down collar 3/4 inch 
high, with black, wrought iron necktie,’’ and to which he 
brought back as his bride a blasé cloak-model. On the Chapa- 
rosa Creek, a few miles from Paloma, is the fictitious frontier 
town of Chaparosa, whose First National Bank was presided 
over by Bill Longley, formerly of the Bar Circle Ranch on the 
Frio. Long Bill had seandalized the bank examiner by loan- 
ing $10,000 to Tom Merwin without security; and the story 
tells how Merwin attempted to meet the ‘‘Call Loan.’’ Some- 
where in this neighborhood, too, one may imagine the scene 
of ‘‘Friends in San Rosario,’’ a tale of an ideal friendship be- 
tween Major Kingman of the First National and Bob Buckley 
of the Stockmen’s National Bank in San Rosario. Both 
stories grew out of Porter’s own experience as teller in an Aus- 
tin bank. . 

Two other Texas cities have an important place on the O. 
Henry map. Brownsville is the scene of ‘‘One Dollar’s Worth,”’ 
a story that throws interesting sidelights on Mexican character. 
Part of the action takes place outside of Brownsville on the 
Little Piedra Creek, near which was the ranch referred to in 
‘‘The Marquis and Miss Sally.’’ Laredo is still more interest- 
ing. For there Senorita Alvarita, Queen of the Serpent Tribe, 
en route for San Antonio, went to search for her lost python. 
At the same time Bob Buckley, a Texas Ranger with the big- 
gest reputation for courage and the biggest lack of it in the 
Service, started out to arrest a Mexican murderer. How AI- 
varita inspired Buckley with fearlessness, how the python 
went unheeded, and how the Queen of the Serpent Tribe 
screamed when a tiny caterpillar crossed her path make ‘‘ An 
Afternoon Miracle’’ characteristic, not of Laredo or Texas, but 
of a delightfully humorous O. Henry. From Laredo, too, 
‘“‘The Double-Dyed Deceiver’’ started on his adventures. As 
the Llano Kid he ‘‘committed an indiscretion’’ in killing a 
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Laredo youth, and to avoid the consequences of this by no 
means unusual act fled, via the International and Great 
Northern Railroad, to Webb, where he climbed off, stole a 
horse, and rode northeastward towards the Nueces River bot- 
toms. Three days later he arrived at Corpus Christi, boarded 
the schooner Flyaway, sailed for Buenas Tierras, Central 
Ameriea, and there had all manner of novel experiences for 
the benefit of many readers and Mr. Norman Hackett! 








THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 
By Witu1AM PAxTon Burris 


Great wars turn the attention of the powers engaged to 
various reconstruction measures. Among such measures edu- 
cation is sure to receive consideration. It was so when Prus- 
sia lay prostrate at the feet of Napoleon early in the nineteenth 
century, and it was then that the foundations of Germany’s 
rehabilitation were laid in an educational system which made 
it possible for her not only to triumph over her conqueror 
less than three-quarters of a century later, but also to mar- 
shal her forces for world supremacy in the struggle which has 
just been brought toa close. It was so also in our own country 
at the close of the Civil War, as will be seen from the resolu- 
tion of Congressman Donnelly of Minnesota adopted in the 
House of Representatives on December 14, 1865: 

Whereas republican institutions can find permanent safety 
only upon the basis of the universal intelligence of the people; 
and whereas the great disasters which have affected the nation 
and desolated one-half its territory are traceable, in a great 
degree, to the absence of common schools and general edueca- 
tion among the people of the lately rebellious states: There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the joint committee on reconstruction be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of establishing in the 
Capital a national Bureau of Education, whose duty it shall 
be to enforce education and without regard to race or color, 
upon the population of all such states as shall fall below a 
standard to be established by Congress; and to inquire whether 
such a bureau should not be made an essential and permanent 
part of any system of reconstruction. 

The adoption of the above resolution followed close upon 
the presentation of a memorial from the National Association 
of State and City Superintendents, in behalf of the establish- 
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ment by Congress of a National Department or Bureau of 
Edueation for aiding the states in the following ways: 

1. By securing uniformity and accuracy of statistics and 
so interpreting them that they may be more widely available 
and reliable as educational tests and measures. 

2. By bringing together the results of school systems in 
different communities, states, and countries, and determining 
their comparative value. 

3. By collecting the results of all important experiences in 
new and special methods of school instruction and manage- 
ment, and making them the common property of school offi- 
cers and teachers throughout the country. 

4. By diffusing among the people information respecting 
the school laws of the different states; the various modes of 
providing and disbursing school funds; the different classes of 
school officers and their relative duties; the qualifications of 
teachers; the modes of their examination and the agencies pro- 
vided for their special training; the best method of classify- 
ing and grading schools; improved plans of school houses, 
together with modes of heating and ventilating, ete., informa- 
tion now available only by a few persons and at a great ex- 
pense, but which is of the highest value to all intrusted with 
the management of schools. 

5. By aiding communities and states in the origin of 
school systems in which mischievous errors shall be avoided 
and vital agencies and well-tried improvements be included. 

6. By the general diffusion of correct ideas respecting the 
value of education as a quickener of intellectual activities; as 
a moral renovator; as a multiplier of industry and a conse- 
quent producer of wealth; and finally, as the strength and 
shield of civil liberty. 

The subsequent legislation that established a Department 
of Edueation which was discontinued as such after it had been 
in existence but a single year, and created our present Bureau 
of Edueation in the Department of the Interior may now be 
given in sketch: 


In the Ilouse of Representatives,— 
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Resolution of inquiry into the expediency of establishing in 
the Capital a National Bureau. Passed a report to the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction (Congressional Globe ’65-’66, 
part I, page 60.) 

Congressman Garfield presented a bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education which was later printed and recommitted. 
(C. G., °65-’66, part IT, page 1751.) 

Resolution to print 2,000 extra copies of H. B. 276 to estab- 
lish a National Bureau of Education. (C. G. 65-66, part 
II, page 1900.) 

Garfield offered a substitute to H. B. 276, which was ae- 
cepted. See Provisions of Substitute in C. G. 65-66, part 
IV, page 2966. 

Speeches of Donnelly of Minnesota, Randal of Pennsyl- 
vannia, Rogers of New Jersey, and Moulten of Illinois. (C. 
G. °65-’66, part IV, pages 2966-2968, 3051.) 

Donnelly urged the measure as necessary in the recon- 
struction of the South. 

Randall favored an amendment to establish a Depart- 
ment of Edneation by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Rogers argued that it was unconstitutional to control 
education directly or indirectly and made the point that 
it was not the uneducated masses of the South that 
eaused the war. He also predicted that the establish- 
ment of the Bureau of Edueation would cost $100,000 
and ultimately $500,000 annually. 

Moulten pleaded for nationalization of education and 
said that the work contemplated by the Bureau or De- 
partment would only cost $15,000. Garfield made a 
strong plea for the bill. 

The bill was rejected when put upon the question of its 
passage by a vote of 59 to 61, 63 not voting, but it was passed 
in the House June 19, 1886, by a vote of 80 to 44 with 58 not 
voting. 

In the Senate,— 
H. B. 276 considered. (C. G. 1866-67, part III, page 
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1842.) Much wrangling over the question of establishing 
a bureau or department and much opposition to the control 
of education by the general government on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality. 

The substitution of department or bureau rejected. (C. 
G. 1866-67, part III, page 1893.) 

Bill opposed by Hendricks and Saulsbury. The latter 
questioning its constitutionality. 

H. B. 276 passed by the Senate but motion to reconsider 
was entertained. (C. G. 1866-67, part III, page 1893.) 

Reconsideration not agreed to. (C. G. 1866-67, part ITI, 
page 1950.) 

Passed without division February 26, 1867, and the bill es- 
tablishing a Department of Education was approved by the 
President March 2, 1867. 

The law changing the Department of Education to a Bu- 
reau of Education in the Department of the Interior was ap- 
proved July 20, 1868. The change was effected by means of 
an amendment to the general appropriation bill for the ex- 
penses of the Executive, Judicial and Legislative Depart- 
ments for the year ending June 30, 1869, and in this general 
appropriation bill an allowance for the expenses of the de- 
partment of Edueation is made with the following proviso: 

‘* Provided, That from and after the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, the department of educa- 
tion shall cease, and there shall be established and attached 
to the Department of the Interior an office to be denominated 
the office of edueation, the chief officer of which shall be the 
Commissioner of Education, at a salary per annum of three 
thousand dollars, who shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, discharge all such duties, and superin- 
tend, execute, and perform all such acts and things touching 
and respecting the said office of education as are devolved 
by law upon said Commissioner of Education.”’ 

There is nothing in the record to indicate whether this 
proviso was a part of the general appropriation bill in its 
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original form or whether it was inserted in executive conces- 
sion or in conferences of the committee having charge of the 
bill. It is clear, however, that this change was made as a re- 
sult of strong opposition to an executive department of the 
federal government in relation to education, the opposition 
to this fearing anything which might seem to be a move in 
the direction of federal control of education. 

One of the strongest opponents of federal interference 
with respect to education was the Secretary of the Interior 
himself. In his annual report, November 20, 1868, pp. IV-V, 
he calls attention to the act whereby the Department of Edu- 
eation is to be discontinued and a Bureau of Edueation in 
the Department of the Interior is to be established instead, 
and then raises a question as to the manner of filling the of- 
fice of Commissioner of Edueation under the changed con- 
tions. Without dwelling upon this point he then offers for 
consideration some general views which have impressed him 
‘‘with the conviction that all legislation touching the Depart- 
ment and Office of Education should be repealed.”’ 

In concluding his statement he states that edueation in 
the states falls within their exelusive province. The en- 
lightened and active zeal which most of them have manifested 
on the subject affords ample guarantee that systems of com- 
mon schools will be maintained throughout the country. Such 
modification as may be required to adapt them to the peculiar 
conditions and wants of the various classes of the population 
will seasonably be introduced. We shall all gladly hail the 
day when a title to instruction in the rudiments of knowledge 
will be regarded as the birthright of every American child. 
The management of this great interest may, however, be 
safely and wisely left to the states, to whom alone, under the 
constitution it belongs. 

‘*As in the past, so in the future, when new states shall be 
admitted to the Union, Congress will grant them land for edu- 
cation and other purposes, and the administration of the fund 
derived from it should be confided to them. Interference by 
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Congress, in matters of purely local concern, can be pro- 
ductive of nothing but unmixed evil.’’ 

Much of the Secretary’s objection was based upon the idea 
that the Department of Education must necessarily interfere 
with local systems. It was never the intention to interfere. 
however, so the friends of the bureau always contended, but 
merely to place within the reach of each state the experience 
of other states and countries. In other words its entire op- 
eration on the state systems is by the simple power and in- 
fluence of intelligence, which every state and city superin- 
tendent desires. The manner in which the bureau has subse- 
quently fulfilled this function shows this. 

It was never the intention of the originators of the idea of 
a department or bureau, nor of those who gave it considera- 
tion in Congress that it should exercise national control over 
the administration of education. And yet no other agency 
has done so much toward homogeneity of schools and methods 
as this. It is not uniformity of procedure handed down from 
above, but a stimulus to loeal pride in providing the best that 
there is anywhere to be found, so far as local conditions will 
permit. 

This much of a review of our traditional policy is of in- 
terest at the present time in connection with the considera- 
tion of pending legislative proposals involving this question 
of the federal control of education, and the silence of the 
constitutional convention, the constitution itself, the universal 
provisions for education in the various state constitutions, 
and the practice in all of the states unite in supporting the 
position taken by the Secretary of the Interior in 1868, cited 
above. 

It was to be expected, however, that the world war, on ac- 
count of certain conditions uncovered by conscription, would 
lead to a re-examination of the educational foundations of 
our democracy. Hence it is no surprise that history is repeat- 
ing itself once more in the introdutcion of federal legislation 
affecting education, proposed in the name of ‘‘reconstruc- 
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tion.’’ Some of the same arguments used in 1865 are heard 
once more; e. g., the argument that we should have a Secre- 
tary of Education for the reason that we have a Secretary of 
War, a Secretary of Agriculture, ete. It is necessary there- 
fore to point out once more, as was pointed out then, that 
education and agriculture are not the same sort of thing. 
Nor is it necessary to have a Secretary of Edueation in the 
President’s cabinet in order to give to this interest a posi- 
tion of dignity and a proper representation in the federal 
government. Edueation, on the contrary, should be co- 
ordinate with and should not be subordinate to the federal 
government with its various departmental activities. Re- 
ligion is another of such coordinate functions in the social 
welfare of a people, and neither should be allowed to control 
the other. In our country we have, in theory if not in prac- 
tice, a separation of church, state, and education. Germany 
has shown what may happen under governmental domination 
of education and we should profit by the lesson. Education 
should be free to influence government rather than be de- 
termined by it. 

Edueation does not gain in dignity and importance by 
having a Secretary of Education in the President’s cabinet 
any more than would be the case in a given locality by having 
the superintendent of schools in the cabinet of the mayor of 
the city. Locally the mayor of a city and the superintendent 
of schools are recognized as equally important officials, but 
in coordinate spheres of activity. In not a few cities their 
salaries are the same, and the relations of government and 
education as we find them in most of our cities are similar 
to what the relations of education and the federal government 
should be. 

It is fortunate that the edueational bill introduced in 
the Sixty-fifth Congress did not pass. After various mu- 
tations it is now ‘‘to be reintroduced at the opening of the 
special session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. You will note 
that the bill has been put into much better form,’’ continues 
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the note of the Field Seeretary of the National Educational 
Association to ‘‘My Dear Superintendent,’’ which is sent 
with the advanced copy of the revised Smith-Towner Educa- 
tional Bill, ‘‘and that state and local control of education is 
absolutely assured.’’ 

The most objectionable section of the bill still remains, how, 
ever, and should be displaced by another which is consistent 
with our traditional theory and practice referred to above. 

I have already foreshadowed the kind of federal machinery 
which I think is needed for the administration of education. 
It is a kind with which we are already familiar. Just as we 
have village, town, township, county, and state boards of edu- 
cation, one of whose most important functions is the selection 
of expert executive officials for conducting our educational 
undertakings, just so let us have a federal board of education 
for selecting such officials for the administration of national 
educational interests. 

Legislative and judicial functions, in harmony with fed- 
eral laws, of course, would rest with this board, and all of 
the federal government’s educational work, of whatever char- 
acter, should be placed under this board and their executive 
officers. We shall not be taking advantage of the splendid 
lessons of experience during the past twenty-five years in 
the management of city school systems if we do not do this. 

Applying these lessons of experience let the President of 
the United States appoint a Federal Board of Education of 
nine members, let us say, who shall serve for long terms, who 
shall be selected without reference to partisan polities, and 
whose appointment shall be subject to confirmation by the 
Supreme Court. Let the federal board thus constituted then 
choose experts with sole reference to their abilities in con- 
ducting the educational work of the federal government in 
assisting the states along the lines laid down in the Smith- 
Towner Bill. Let the members of this board serve without 
pay but be reimbursed for expenses incurred in the proper 
discharge of their duties. Let their executive officers, through 
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scientific systems of accounting, research, and statistics, main- 
tain a perpetual survey of educational conditions and see 
that the various state boards comply with all of the condi- 
tions under which the states may receive federal aid for any 
purpose. In short, let this federal board and their officers 
manage the educational activities of the federal government 
just as our best city school systems are managed. 

In some such manner as this can we hope to keep the man- 
agement of federal education out of polities. We shall not 
then witness the inglorious spectacle of a change in federal 
educational officials every time there is a triumph of one 
political party over another. The pernicious feature of the 
Smith-Towner Bill is that it provides for the appointment of 
a Secretary of Education by the President as one of his eabi- 
net, and this means some one who is a member of his party. 

There should be no such thing as republican or democratic 
education in our schools, in the political party meaning of 
these terms, any more than there should be Baptist botany. 
Methodist mathematics, or Presbyterian physiology. Eduea- 
tion is for all, regardless of differences in party, race, or 
ereed, and in no more forcible way can the federal govern- 
ment emphasize this truth than by the absolute divorcement 
of the management of education from all partisan influences. 
Moreover, the plan proposed is in line with the principle that 
education is a coordinate and not a subordinate function in 
social living. Furthermore, by recognizing this relationship 
it gives to the chief educational office in the national govern- 
ment a dignity and importance far beyond what it can have 
if lodged in the cabinet of the President. 

Having thus briefly reviewed a subject of such universal 
moment and concern to us at the present time, let me close 
with a few questions which may help in a further considera- 
tion of this important matter. Should the mayor of a city 
appoint the school superintendent? Why is this not the 
practice? Should the governor of a state appoint the state 
superintendent of public instruction? (This is done in some 
states, but results are more satisfactory in states where prop- 
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erly selected state boards choose the chief educational officer 
of the state. Why?) What are the reasons for a different 
principle of action when choosing our chief federal educa- 
tional officer? If this official should be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, why should not the chief educational officials 
in states and cities be members of the cabinets of governors 
and mayors, respectively? In what ways could a Secretary of 
Education as a cabinet officer of the President be more effi- 
cient than a Federal Commisioner of Edueation acting under 
a Federal Board of Education appointed by the President 
and approved by the Supreme Court? Dismissing the elec- 
tion of a Federal Board of Education by popular vote as im- 
practicable, are there still other and better ways of securing 
such a board? Admitting that state and local control of edu- 
eation is desirable, as even the advocates of the Smith-Towner 
Bill do, which plan will most effectively safeguard such con- 
trol? These are the questions that are upon us for decision 
Upon a right decision of them the most far-reaching conse- 
quences depend. 








POETRY AND HIGHER SPACE 


By Mary Brent WHITESIDE 


It has been to the detriment of life in general, and of poetic 
art in particular, that throughout all ages the same minds 
have so rarely been interested both in mathematics and in 
poetry. For poetie art is the opposite polarity of mathe- 
matical science, as heat is the opposite polarity of cold, and 
light, of darkness. It is simply because both the former are 
intellectual phenomena rather than physical that the analogy 
is less apparent. Yet to understand poetry, or indeed any 
art, fully and completely is to understand the basic unity of 
life, and to grasp the essential fact that the same rhythm 
manifests through all its activities, with a difference solely in 
vibratory rate. 

Ingenious attempts to reduce poetic creation to an exact 
science or to a mathematical formula, have been frequent 
enough; but from Aristotle with his celebrated fragment on 
the ‘‘Art of Poetry’’ down to the academic theorists of the 
present day, the subject has almost invariably been essayed 
by men who were themselves neither mathematicians nor cre- 
ative artists. Consequently, their efforts, however laudable 
and painstaking, have been unconvincing to the former class, 
and provocative of annoyance to the latter, for neither have 
they succeeded in making the essence of poetry mathematical, 
nor in making mathematics poetic. 

Now the great poets themselves have universally shown a 
singular reticence on the subject. At times, indeed, they 
have discussed with apparent candor the externals of their 
art, but from the innermost shrine we have invariably been 
excluded. Nor has this attitude necessarily been due to any 
lack of generosity on the part of genius or to the instinctive 
feeling that our alien breath might quench or at least pro- 
fane the sacred fires upon the altar. 

Among modern poets Sidney Lanier has come nearer than 
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any other to reducing the art of which he was master to a 
science. Yet Lanier’s Science of English Verse is the science 
of music only; of tone color; rhythm, and accent. In other 
words his theory of art is singularly lacking in the very 
qualities of insight and imagination in which his art itself 
excelled. Equally with Edgar Allan Poe, in his well known 
‘*Poetic Principle,’’ he has failed to probe or 
to analyze the poet’s sources of inspiration, or even to ap- 


monograph on 


proach the vision without which mere craftmanship is as 
futile as sculptural decoration for a piece of architecture 
which does not exist. 

Indeed it would seem that up to the present time in our 
consideration of poetic art and of the genius through which 
it has found expression, we have done all things except the 
one most illuminating and essential. We have catalogued and 
labelled and dissected our poets; we have scanned their lines 
and discoursed with ponderous gravity upon their predilee- 
tion for unrhymed iambies or for forms less austere. We 


‘ 


have traced the ‘‘influences’’ evident in their work, whether 
classical, romantic, or what not, but we have come no nearer 
to the actual inspiration itself than to speak conventionally 
(which means superficially) of ‘‘spiritual insight”’ or of ‘‘in- 
tellectual power.’’ Yet, back of all these things and unex- 
plained remains the true source of the poet’s vision of life 
and truth, and this source is the one basic reality of art. 

Now such a vital omission on the part of critics and the- 
orists can scarcely be attributed to a sense of reverence which 
would make them shrink from venturing within the poet’s 
holy of holies, for had they natures so sensitively organized, 
they would doubtless follow other professions. The trouble 
is chiefly that we have not gone quite far enough in the mat- 
ter, and in spite of the clamorous efforts of iconoclastic mod- 
ern schools, we are still largely mis-identifying craftsmanship 
with the essence of reality, of which it is only the external or 
physical expression. Both a study of art itself and of the 
theories to which it has given rise would indicate clearly 
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enough that rules for genius there are none; but laws there 
unquestionably are, since law is simple, the operation of the 
principle manifesting through every cosmic and macrocosmic 
process. For while we have called the poet’s a creative art, 
as distinguished from the interpretative art of the actor or 
singer, the former is in higher sense interpretative also. It is 
literally a re-creative rather than a creative process, since it 
is scientifically true that imagination can encompass nothing 
which has not been at some time, or is not potentially, a 
reality. 

To epitomize the thought briefly, poetic art is reducible to 
a mathematical science, but it is not the mathematics of the 
elementary classroom; it is that of higher space. And so far 
from limiting the field of poetic expression, or depriving the 
greatest of arts of that magie which is its divine heritage, such 
an admission serves as a potent password, opening to our en- 
chanted gaze new and splendid vistas of wonder and beauty; 
giving in other words a mental enrichment through which the 
art of the past is invested with a new glamor, and the art of 
the future with a new hope. For since the ‘‘music of the 
spheres’’ is by no means a mere figure of speech, it follows 
that when the ‘‘morning stars sang together,’’ it was un- 
doubtedly to the narrator a very real and audible harmony. 

Now while the poetic mind, from the time the human race 
first acquired the rudiments of language, has always pos- 
sessed a certain inspirational consciousness of higher space, 
it has not necessarily been self-consciousness. Genius has been 
aware of moods of exaltation: of attaining transcendent alti- 
tudes which were all but untranslatable into speech, but it 
has been largely content with either a mystic or convention- 
ally religious interpretation of such phenomena, instead of 
‘seeking a scientific one which would, in a broad sense, com- 
prehend the other two. That is, genius itself has apparently 
not always credited the actual reality of those etherealized 
spheres to which so called creative art owes is existence. 

Had it been otherwise with Wordsworth for instance, he 
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would scarcely have added to the title of his greatest poem, 
‘*Intimations of Immortality,’’ the significant phrase, ‘‘ From 
Recollections of Early Childhood.’’ For in this ode he tells 
us explicitly that 


“Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.”’ 


But he does not tell us why this should be the case, or why 
he himself should have experienced a sense of loss, to which 
he gave such exquisite expression. Probably he would have 
told us if he had known; yet, paradoxically, his knowing this 
matter would have made it for him untrue, since he would 
then have been able even in the prime of manhood to con- 


tinue consciously 
trailing clouds of glory,” 


and consequently our literature might have been enriched by 
other poems from his pen of as supreme loveliness as_ this. 
For what is the conventional ‘‘ Heaven’’ of the ode, but those 
higher dimensional regions from which all of the artists of 
the world have brought us as much of the eternal perfection 
of form and color and tone as their souls were capable of as- 
similating and their minds of translating into terms of art! 
The idea reveals for our mental exploration new and en- 
chanting avenues of thought. Seareely one of the greater 
poets has failed to touch this supreme reality of life with the 
wings of his imagination, but usually he has touched it only, 
and then either flown on to other spheres or dropped again to 
solid earth. It is as though, liked the winged singer, that 


—- never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture,”’ 


he has been unable to revisit or to reconstruct intellectually, 
those finer realms which his soul has traversed in its most ex- 
alted moments. 
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Bergson in his famous definition of art has said, ‘‘ Whether 
it be painting or sculpture, poetry or music, [it] has no other 
object than to brush aside the utilitarian symbols, the conven- 
tional and socially accepted generalities. in short everything 
that veils reality from us, in order to bring us face to face 
with reality itself,—Art is certainly only a more direct vision 
of reality.’’ 

Now since ‘‘reality’’ here clearly does not refer to the 
physical world, at least in its more obvious aspects, it must 
relate to something apprehended upon that higher plane which 
mathematics designates as the ‘‘fourth dimension,’’ and to 
which metaphysics and oceultism have given various names 
according to their several schools and teachings. 

Following Bergson’s statement with a single phrase from 


an essay on the ‘‘new eriticism’’ by J. E. Spingarn, in which 


the author speaks of ‘‘every work of art’’ as being a ‘‘spirit- 
ual creation governed by its own laws,’’ we have what is vir- 
tually a unified concept of the subject on the part of modern 
philosophy and so-called ‘‘creative criticism.’’ Like so many 
of the poets themselves, the two authors quoted have touched 
upon higher dimensional phenomena, but have not gone far 
enough to explain that they were doing so. It is significant 
to note that in the literature and literary criticism of the 
Orient, one finds what is fundamentally the same thought 
characteristically expressed, for the poets of China, Li-Tao-Pe 
and Thou-Fou have been acknowledged the greatest, because 
in picturesque native simile, they are said to have ‘‘flown 
nearest Paradise,’’ while in the work of the great Hindu 
master, Rabindranath Tagore, there is an almost continual 
sense of super-consciousness, which cannot be conveniently ex- 
plained on any other ground than that of his mentally funce- 
tioning almost as readily in higher dimensional regions as do 
ordinary men in the visible, material world. 

Genius has been charged with ‘‘living with its head in the 
clouds,’’ and as an actual matter of fact the accusation is 
more literally true than has commonly been supposed. 
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The mystic Novalis said of the ‘‘true poet’’ that he is ‘‘all 
knowing; he is an actual world in miniature.’’ In this simple 
statement is conveyed a profound truth so compressed that 
its amplification might lead us further into a purely scientific 
discussion of the higher dimensions than space permits. 

Again Bergson says, ‘‘Could reality come into direct contact 
with sense and consciousness; could we enter into immediate 
communion ‘with things and with ourselves, probably art 
would be useless or rather we should all be artists, for then 
our souls would continually vibrate in accord with nature.’’ 

Granting that we are all artists potentially, or rather, in- 
habitants of the higher dimensions of space in which are in- 
herent the very essences of form, color, and tone, in- 
finite in their variety, plastic, inexhaustible, and perfect ; and 
the fact that we are not all creators or re-creators of art to 
an equal degree is due solely to the further fact that some 
have stronger wings and to borrow the Chinese phrase, have 
‘*flown nearer Paradise’’ than others. And what does vibrat- 
ing ‘‘in aceord with nature’’ mean, except being attuned to 
the underlying harmonies which belong to the world of spirit. 
not to that of sense? 

It is significant of the widespread spiritual awakening of 
the present day and of our broadening vision, that more and 
more glimmerings of these vital truths are beginning to il- 
lumine the pages of contemporary eriticism. A modern re- 
viewer for example, in discussing the work of a woman poet 
of the present day, has classified her as a ‘‘modern mystie’’ 
(for we still insist upon treating our authors as if they were 
pickle jars, and attaching a neat label to each, presumably to 
prevent an unwary reader from serving himself to briny real- 
ism when he refers a conserve of romance), stating further 
of the writer in question, that her work contains ‘‘signs which 
point to a whole system of philosophy,—traces which lead 
down to a basis in geology and anthropology. * * * And 
inimical as they may seem to the very nature of mysticism, 
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they are constrained by this poet to contribute to her vision 
of a world beyond sense.’’ 

Approaching the subject from a more purely technical 
standpoint, it should be remembered that the tesseract or 
geometrical four dimensional eube, is generated by the move- 
ment of an ordinary cube in a direction perpendicular to all 
the three dimensions of the physical world. Granting that 
this conception presents difficulties to the mind untrained in 
mathematical and philosophical abstractions, it is significant 
to note that the subject of hgher space is attracting more and 
more attention not only from scientists upon the one hand, 
but from mystics upon the other; being actually a common 
ground upon which materialist and idealist may meet. 

By means of an analogy, it becomes obvious that the mind 
of ordinary humanity is at present functioning by means of a 
three dimensional brain, upon which are imposed correspond- 
ing limitations. And if this hypothesis is accepted, the fact 
immediately presents itself that the creative mind, whatever 
the channel of its expression, is one which transcends the lim- 
itations of its medium, and to continue the analogy, projects 
its thought in a direction perpendicular to those of its brain 
dimensions. Hence it functions actually and literally in a 
higher spatial region which is both oecult and geometric. 

With this concept in mind, genius becomes susceptible of a 
new and startlingly unique method of classification, in which 
for the sake of convenience, we may call the poet whose art 
has barely projected itself beyond the three dimensions of the 
physical world, a ‘‘four-dimensional poet,’’ while the genius 
of a yet higher order may be designated as ‘‘ five-dimensional,’’ 
and so on. For onee we have admitted the possibility of 
higher space, boundaries are swept aside, and we find our- 
selves launched adventurously upon uncharted oceans of 
thought, with nothing short of the stars as our ultimate desti- 
nation. 

As Claude Bragdon very truthfully states in his work on the 
fourth dimension, ‘‘The higher space hypothesis makes man 
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in his present estate appear but as an earthworm in power 
and knowledge, nevertheless it holds out the promise of eternal 
progress. ”’ 

Another modern writer, T. H. Burgoyne, tells us with that 
insight of the mystie and the ocecultist which approaches prose 
poetry, that ‘‘from the glorious pulsating soul of the central 
Sun, deseending through every sphere of creation—one 
eternal and harmonious chain of spirit mediumship prevails, 
each plane depending upon the ascending one, and each in its 
grandly sequent rotation, transmitting the grosser portions 
to the planes below * * * Man as we know him, is the medi- 
umistie instrument through which the higher states manifest 
their wisdom and power.”’ 

A sublime mission that, as a potentiality or man in general, 
and as an actuality for the poet in particular! How better 
approach the genius of Dante especially, than by calling him 
a ‘‘mediumistie instrument through which the higher states”’ 

a term which may be used interchangeably for ‘‘higher di- 
mensions’’) ‘‘manifest their wisdom and power!”’ 

The fact that Dante’s conception of the cosmos and of cos- 
mic phenomena was by no means scientifically exact, detracts 
not in the smallest degree either from the poctie or the spirit- 
ual value of his long sustained flights through the lower world 
up to the very Empyrean, of which he wrote: 


‘‘Perchance six thousand miles remote from us 
Is zlowing the sixth hour, and now this world 
Inclines its shadow almost to a level, 

When the mid-heaven begins to make itself 
So deep to us, that here and there a star 
Ceases to shine so far down as this depth, 
And as advances bright exceedingly 

The handmaid of the sun, the heaven is closed 


Lieht after light, to the most 1 utiful:” 


while Beatrice tells him: 
= 4g We from the greatest body 

Have issued to the heaven that is pure light; 

Light intellectual replete with love, 

Love of true good replete with ecstasy, 

Ecstasy that transcendeth every sweetness.’’ 
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That unquestionably is a message from one who unlike the 
majority of human kind, did not ‘‘see through a glass 
darkly,’’ but ‘‘face to face’’ with the supreme realities; one. 
in other words, for whom the dense veil of matter enclosing 
the unawakened individual within a three-dimensional world. 
had been forever lifted. 

The thought is a new one only in its present concrete ap- 
plication, for that the conception of higher space was a fami- 
liar one to philosophers of certain ancient schools, we have 
conclusive evidence in Plato’s Republic, to cite one authority 
only. Yet like many other of the world’s most venerable teach- 
ings, so great an interest in this and kindred subjects has been 
revived at the present day that modernity actually invests 
them with a glamor which makes them appear a veritable new 
creation rather than a re-creation of ancient truths. 

For this reason, if for no other, the works of certain con- 
temporaneous poets who have dared flights ‘‘nearer Para- 
dise’’ than their fellows, have been acclaimed by the crities 
for their strongly individual note. Modern institutions, the 
psychology of environment, and temperamental peculiarities 
have all played their part, not indeed in realigning the 
fpphenomena of the higher spheres, but in shaping the human 
instrument through which those spheres are contracted. And 
while we may miss in the music of the modern muse, both the 
full orchestra of Dante and the swelling organ note of Milton, 
we are not infrequently eaptured by elusive overtones of such 
delicate and haunting beauty that by their very nature it is 
impossible that they should be as long sustained as were the 
majestic harmonies of the classicists. 

When Lascelles Abererombie writes for instance, 

“T stood outside the burning rims of place, 
Outside that corner, consciousness, 


Was I not then in the midst of Thee, 
Lord God?’”’ 


he is confessing no less than did the Italian master to one of 
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those moments of super-consciousness which is the rightful 
heritage of the art of all ages. 

In commenting on such passages as the above, a critic has 
recently spoken of a ‘‘high altitude’’ as being ‘‘reached only 
by concentration of certain poetic powers, chiefly speculative 
imagination, which carried him safely over the chasms of a 


9 


lower altitude. With a very slight change in terminology 
we could searcely find a clearer or more illuminating explana- 
tion of the mental and spiritual processes through which the 
poet reaches a direct if only momentary perception of higher 
spatial regions. 

Rudolf Steiner has explained the purpose of his own work 
as being an effort to bring science into religion and to restore 
religion to scienee. Similarly, the attempt to identify the 
phenomena of poetie inspiration with that of higher space, be- 
comes also an endeavor not only to give concrete form to what 
has commonly been considered an abstraction, but to indicate 
one of the little realized manifestations of the sublime cosmic 
principle of unity. 








THREE CALLS OF THE WAR* 
By EpGar Ope. LOVETT 
At the Beginning, 1917 


Two years ago life in America suddenly became worth liv- 
ing, death worth dying. Pessimism perished. Optimism 
flourished. Life became worth while, because for every man 
it became a hard grind with a great purpose. Death became 
worth while because for every man it became the shining 
glory of a great hope—freedom for the planet. 

A theologian with some sense of humor has said that the 
authentic remark of Adam to Eve as they left the enchanted 
garden was, ‘‘We live in an age of transition.’’ That ours 
is an age of transition is the discovery from age to age alike 
of scholar and statesman. ‘‘Nothing that is can pause or 
stay.’’ Every particle of matter in the universe is now in 
motion, has always been in motion, will always be in motion. 
From electron and ion to mountain and planet, from molecule 
and mountain to men and measures, this principle of cease- 
less change is universally operative. Backward and forward, 
round and round, in waves and eyeles, in whirls and spirals 
and rockets, from millions of swings in a second to single 
swings in millions of years,—and all under the written word 
of reason, we should like to think, rather than the spoken fiat 
of chance. Changes in human society and human government 
are neither so swift nor so slow as are these extremes in modes 
of motion. ‘‘I have seen many changes in the last three years, 
but few in the last fifty,’’ said Mr. Dooley. Nor are changes 
in human nature swift; they are comparable perhaps with 
those in the faces of mountains and the forms of continents. 
However, in a general sense, every age of peace is an age of 
transition. An age of transformation is every age of war. 
Our age is specifically no exception. 


*A June, 1919, high school commencement address. 
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For the war has been a consuming fire. In its wake a new 
heaven and a new earth will rise, from its wreckage a 
worthier world will roll, and under clearer skies. Religion, 
education, and patriotism will shine forth with a new light 
from the burning. All enterprises of the human spirit will 
come through purified. Neither pure gold nor pure character 
ean be burned. Neither freedom, nor faith, nor fellowship 
ean be burned. Superfluous and dispensable elements may 
be eaten away; the structural and permanent members cannot 
be burned. Our adoration of the good, the beautiful, and the 
true cannot be burned. Our aspirations for the great, the 
lovely, and the new cannot be burned. Education for all the 
people, government representative of all the people, liberty, 
intellectual, religious, political, industrial, for all the people— 
these ideas cannot be burned. Institutions founded on them 
will come through and carry on. The fruit-gatherers of an 
old civilization and the forerunners of a new will alike come 
through purified. You and I, whether or not we survive, will 
eome through purified, in soul, in speech, in service. War is 
a consuming fire. But after the fire, the builder. And it 
will be a new heaven and a new earth. 

In the meantime, while the fire was raging, what of Educa- 
tion during the war? With the President of the United 
States, we had no hesitation in saying that the educational 
enterprises of the country should proceed without interrup- 
tion, as though there were no war. The training of intellect, 
the stimulating of imagination, the development of initiative, 
the dissemination of intelligence, the discovery of truth, the 
invention and resolution of problems,—these processes had 
to go on as though there were no war. And this to the end 
that we might be as economically and efficiently organized 
for the preservation of peace, after the war, as we were 
shortly to be for the waging of war, oncq the war was on. 
The noble words of John Milton jumped to mind: ‘‘I eall a 
compleat and generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the offices 
both private and public of Peace and War.’’ As comprehen- 
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sive and more concise was William of Wykeham’s definition, 
‘‘The making of a man.’’ The business of making men had 
to go on as usual. There had to be marrying and giving in 
marriage. There had to be mothers of men. There had to be 
schools for the children, from kindergarten to college. The 
country schools, the city schools, the commonwealth’s colleges 
and universities had to be continued at concert pitch and on 
maximum schedules. All academic, aesthetic, and athletic 
activities had to be maintained unimpaired in strength that 
men and materials might be available in abundance for the 
days of reconstruction. Accordingly, the springs of educa- 
tional effort and progress had to be kept strong and pure at 
their source in the university. 

For education begins at the top, not at the bottom. Light 
descends from above, not from the depths. It is a question of 
the direction of influence, not one of the determination of im- 
portance. There is no greater or less in education. It is a 
question of sequence in time, not one of an estimate or seale 
of values. Elementary education and higher education have 
one and the same source, one and the same aspiration, one 
and the same object, and in achievement should still be one 
and the same. Education in a democracy would elevate the 
masses of men, would develop the average man to the limit 
of his possibilities, would single out and train the exceptional 
man for the graver responsibilities of leadership. Without 
the college there is no educational ladder, without the univer- 
sity there is no educational highway, for the people. Without 
the university not even an effortless escalator would be pos- 
sible. Build the university and the schools will be built. En- 
large the university and the schools will be mutiplied. No 
nation without universities is educating its people. The en- 
lightenment of a people proceeds apace with the building of 
universities. Mexico has no universities. Turkey has no uni- 
versities. Japan is multiplying her universities. America is 
multplying her universities. Moreover in America the states 
which have the best universities have also the best schools. 
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And in those states any question of the greater or lesser im- 
portance of school or university drops out of the considera- 
tion for the very simple reason that in these states the rela- 
tionship of school to university has become in all respects a 
completely reciprocal one. 

The spirit of that reciprocal relationship is one of service. 
universal service, the manifold service of science and scholar- 
ship to state and church and society. That spirit, as the 
spirit of liberal and technical learning, finds its way in free- 
dom and faith and fearlessness, and in no other way does it 
find its own way. It divines and directs its own service. It 
droops and dies under the domination of dogma or despotism. 
Its duty is the search for truth; its discipline, the fires of 
knowledge; its daring discoveries, the fruits of wisdom; its 
dominion, that of free spirits. In freedom it attains to life 
in science, art, and letters. And among freemen, fettered 
only by the desire of fearless hearts and open minds to serve, 
science cannot be sectarian, philosophy cannot be political, 
history cannot be heterodox, nor is there of necessity either 
atheism or anarchy in art. Moreover, in the law and the 
reason thereof, the mind and the mystery thereof, the heavens 
and the glory thereof, there are glory and mystery and reason 
beyond chronicles and charters and creeds. Furthermore, 
the work of laboratories, libraries, and lecture-rooms must 
proceed without distraction, though the heavens fall. The 
scholar gives his best service when the serenity of his study 
is undisturbed by the sounds from the street. Unless spe- 
cialized, this service will be superficial. Specialization calls 
for concentration of effort. And it is only under conditions 
of quiet and uninterrupted study that such concentration be- 
comes most effective. On the other hand, the universe of the 
university is not an isolated universe. It is a human institu- 
tion in very human relations. Its province is the wide range 
of human knowledge, and within its preserves are the wider 
ranges of human ignorance. In many of its subjects its lec- 
ture-halls are the meeting-house, the theatre, the almshouse, 
or the jail; it laboratories, the city or commonwealth, conti- 
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nent or cosmos, its libraries, the living epistles that are read 
of all men. It is thus, through contacts as diversified as hu- 
man interests, that the service of the university becomes uni- 
versal. 

To attain to such service in the exacting times through 
which we have been passing, both school and university had 
to be maintained at the maximum efficiency of normal con- 
ditions in order that education might supply men and ma- 
terials for constructing the new heaven and the new earth 
to be expected in the wake of the war. Such was the first call 
of the war to the colleges. It came in the summer of 1917 at 
the beginning of the war for the United States. 

While the country was at war we had no choice but to work. 
The time for argument and discussion was past. The time 
for decision and action was here. We had not time to ask, 
Why the war? We had barely time to win the war. And 
the first and final business of these United States of America 
was to win the war. I had worked too long at science, not to 
think in terms of the planet. I had worked too long at edu- 
eation, not to believe in cosmopolitan citizenship. I had 
worked too long at religion, not to be a world humanitarian. 
But the nation was at war. At that moment the first and 
final business of America, and of every individual American 
citizen, was to win the war. The shadow of the thing en- 
gulfed the whole planet. From the eclipse a new planet 


b] 


‘‘swam into our ken’’—this planet. The roar of the planet 
was in all men’s ears as never before in human history. We 
were at grips—death grips—with an enemy for the freedom 
of the planet. And we have won, because we proposed to hold 
freedom secure, not by the sword of conquest aided by the de- 
structive arts of war, but by the spirit of codperation in all 
the constructive arts of peace. We proposed that democracy 
—the democracy of delegated authority to expert representa- 
tives—the democracy of representative government—shall 
prevail in the earth, enabling all peoples, great or small, to 
escape not only the ‘‘tyranny of the crown’’ but also the ‘‘ty- 
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ranny of the crowd’’; enabling all peoples, great or small, to 
enjoy not only freedom from man rule today but also free- 
dom from mob rule tomorrow. Representative rules was at 
stake; with it stands or falls the possibility of a war-proof 
planet. Pan-planetary peace was at stake; with it comes or 
goes the prospect of a federation of the world. Safety first 
for democracy the wide world over, had rung round the earth, 
In the spiritual urgency of his utterances, their political prin- 
ciples and final phrasing, the President of the United States 
beeame ‘‘the clear and powerful spokesman’’ for the planet. 
The Pan-American Union of Republics, planned in this coun- 
try for this western hemisphere, has become the immediate 
historical forerunner of a world-wide League of Nations to 
Enforce Peace, planned also in this country for the solidarity 
of the sphere. From the confusion of conditions too complex 
for compression into formulae, and of consequences too seri- 
ously significant for superficial summary statement, at least 
three stubborn facts stood out in sharp relief; one stubborn 
fact from the start—we were at grips, death grips, with an 
enemy for the freedom of the planet; another stubborn fact 
for the future—the stake of our war against war was a war 
proof planet; and this stubborn fact for all time—we fought 
that pity and laughter might return to the common ways of 
men, and the world become strong, not through force and the 
will to power, but through faith and the will to freedom. 


During the Conflict, 1918 


If in 1917 the call to individuals and institutions was to the 
colours, in 1918 it was to college. For literally the country 
was called to college. In America young men and young 
women came to college last autumn at their country’s call, 
for the country was ealling men to colleges. Even as it called 
them to the colours, the country was calling men to college. 
Go to college! Return to college! were not the mere seasonable 
exhortations of college presidents; they were government 
slogans. they were emergency orders from the national govern- 
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ment. If you were in college, remain there! If you were 
ready for college, report there! In 1917 these orders read, En- 
list and report at camp! In 1918, as issued to the properly 
prepared, Enlist and return to college! In 1919, they would 
read, Embark or entrain, return and remain at college. 

There’s a reason for this. There were many reasons. For 
us in America, education had become a spiritual aspiration 
akin to religion. As a people, we were more in accord about 
education than we were in agreement either in polities or in 
religion. More lately our educational achievements have 
proved to be a national asset, indeed a material asset, of the 
first order. In the national extremity, the country called for 
men. The response of the college men was immediate. No 
class of our countrymen responded more promptly. The re- 
sponse was general. The record of results was equally grati- 
fying, for out of all proportion to their numbers these college 
men came into positions of great responsibility. The call con- 
tinued. And clear, insistent, weariless, was the call. Their 
places must be filled. The columns from college to camp and 
from camp to coast had to be kept continuous and complete 
not only unbroken columns for Army and Navy, but also 
unbroken columns of engineers and architects, unbroken 
columns of physicians and surgeons, unbroken columns of 
chaplains and nurses, and a thousand other unbroken columns 
of skilled civilians. The government came to the rescue and 
assistance of the colleges, by providing a plan whereby col- 
lege men could, with honour and in all good conscience, com- 
plete their civilian training and simultaneously prepare for 
efficient active service in the sky, active service on the land, 
active service on the sea, or, in virtue of the enemy’s meth- 
ods, active service under the waters of the seas. 

And all this to the end that civilization might be saved 
alive by saving the country alive, by saving the colleges alive, 
by saving the churches alive. Nor have the colleges failed 
the country. Preparing for universal service then, ‘‘that the 
world may be made safe for democracy,’’ they are providing 
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for universal education now, that democracy may be made 
safe for the world. However wracked and wrenched by the 
war, the world will be neither permanently wrecked nor 
ruined, Civilization will survive. In the meantime, all were 
on trial. Daily caught up in great affairs, we were daily 
passing through momentous crises. Every man on trial. Ev- 
ery institution on trial. Every enterprise of the human 
spirit put to the test. Patriotism, education, and religion put 
to the test. Love for country, the essence of patriotism, love 
of learning, the essence of education, love for all conditions of 
mankind, the essence of religion—all put to the test. We had 
stomachs for the trial. We had strength for the test. In the 
day of our visitation we have not failed. 

I was writing these lines under the stirring events of last 
midsummer. At the moment two men stood out againt the 
sky of every horizon—Woodrow Wilson, in Washington; 
Ferdinand Foch, at the front. Statesman and soldier 





gen- 
eralissimo of the allied forces of the West, spokesman of the 
free nations of the world. Marshal Foch, until lately pro- 
fessor of military science in Paris; President Wilson, for- 
merly professor of jurisprudence and politics at Princeton. 
Each a professor called to practice. Each a student of af- 
fairs become a man of affairs. Each a man of thought called 
to action. Each trained to think, and therefore trusted in 
action. Each in a place earned by his deeds—deeds of thought 
and deeds of action—the one by service in the field and in the 


‘study, the other by service in the study and on the forum. 


Praise of these men were an unpardonable impertinence on 
my part, but their careers are among the reasons why young 
Americans have been heeding the country’s call to college. 
In this connection we may perhaps remind ourselves of a 
singularly significant fact in our more recent civil history, 
namely, the fact that the leading candidates in the last four 
national campaigns were all college graduates: Roosevelt, of 
Harvard, the oldest American college; Taft, of Yale, the next 
oldest college; Wilson, of Princeton, the third American eol- 
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lege in age; and Hughes, of Brown, whose sesquicentennial 
was lately celebrated. Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Hughes 
are some of the reasons why patriotic young Americans have 
been heeding the country’s call to college. 


In the Wake, 1919 


If the call of 1917 was to patriotism, and the eall of 1918 to 
patriotism and education, the call of 1919 is to patriotism, 
education, and religion. If under the eall of 1917 we re- 
newed a pledge to which we were born and consecrated to the 
cause of freedom all that we were or hoped to be; if under tht 
eall of 1918 we became crusaders in a common eause, knights 
of a new chivalry, champions of a cherished civilization, to 
the call of 1919 we are impelled by every instinct, every in- 
fluence, every inspiration of our history. Three things have 
been in the background of every civilization,—the instinct of 
race, the influence of war, and the inspiration of religion. It 
was so with the Greeks; in the instinets of a peculiar people, 
in the influence of the Hellenic wars, in the inspiration of the 
Homeric poems. It was so with the Jews: in the instinets of 
a chosen people, in wars for national integrity, in songs of 
psalmists, and shoutings of prophets. It has been so with 
America: in our Anglo-Saxon instinets for freedom, in our 
wars of independence, in our reverence for Christian institu- 
tions. For, whatever our church—whatever its creed or doc- 
trine, whatever its chronicles of religious experience, what- 
ever it counsels of charity, whatever its consolations of hope, 
whatever its confession of faith—whatever our church, we 
should all like, in character and the beauty of holiness, to 
claim kinship with the Founder of the Christian faith. More- 
over, despite party differences of conservative leaning heavily 
on the past, of liberal looking heartfully to the future, of rad- 
ical in league with neither, we are in citizenship and in pa- 
triotism, political kinsmen of the Father of his Country and 
of the Founders of the Republic. With those founders of poli- 
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tical and religious systems we believe that in the character 
of the eultivated citizen lies the strength of the civilized state. 
Now the civilized life of men in communities of culture and 
restraint calls for three fundamental requirements—order, 
conduct, knowledge. These primary requisites find their ex- 
pression in the form of three institutions, the State, the 
Church, and the University. These three institutions are the 
three great powers that mould the life of man in body, soul, 
and spirit. The first has to do primarily with his physical 
well-being, the second with his spiritual welfare, the third 
with its intellectual prosperity. They preserve to him the 
work of his hands, the hopes of his heart, the fruits of wis- 
dom. They vouchsafe to him liberty—liberty in the pursuit 
of happiness, liberty in the pursuit of heaven, liberty in the 
pursuit of knowledge. In a democracy, their supports are 
the citizen, the saint, and the scholar; their prime movers the 
patriot, the priest, and the pedagogue—the practical polli- 
tician to save men’s votes, the practical preacher to save men’s 
souls, the practical professor to save men’s ideals! These in- 
stitutions are themselves not fixed and final but fluid and 
forming, constantly in the flow of change—in movement of 
transition sometimes retrograde—constantly in the flow of 
change to meet new requirements of a changing world and a 
growing humanity. In their present mutual relations, the 
State, the master of the sword and peace; the Church, the 
guardian of the soul and purity; the University, the servant 
of each of them in preserving to men the mastery of their 
spirits. The state guaranteeing to th university intellectual 
freedom, to the church religious freedom; the university in 
freedom of thought and research constantly enriching the 
state with the theory of its own greatness, constantly recall- 
ing the chureh to the theories of life wherein all men are 
made free; the church in its turn sustaining the nation and 
supporting the university in high ideals of progress and ulti- 
mate triumph. 


Now, young ladies and gentlemen, I call on you in the eall 
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of 1919 to serve these institutions of civilization with a con- 
stant, disinterested, and unfailing love! And when I say 
serve the state—I mean no metaphysical notion, no philoso- 
phieal abstraction, no logical definition. I mean a very con- 
erete thing. I mean your city, your commonwealth, your 
country. I mean Beaumont, and Texas, and U. S. A. 

And when I say serve the church, I again mean a very 
concrete service. I mean the ministrations of religion in 
deeds of mercy and the hope of immortality in the church of 
your fathers, until you ean find or found a better. 

And when I say serve the university, I again mean a very 
concrete thing. I mean that you should seek the provision for 
and yourselves take full advantage of the educational ladder 
from gutter to garret, from nursery school to university, for 
the salvation of the human race through universal education, 
universal but not necessarily uniform, voluntary where pos- 
sible, compulsory when necessary, competitive and selective 
always. On a war note I started. Ona war note I close. All 
of you can and will take with me a pledge, the pledge and 
promise of a very gallant gentleman, the late Sir Arthur 





Cecil Spring-Rice—in whose personality lived the very soul 
of the allied cause—the honour of Belgium, the gallantry of 
France, the spirit of England, the heroism of Italy in the Al- 
pine glaciers, the loyalty of Japan in the East, the high 


hopes of America in the West. And this was his pledge— 


“I vow to thee, my country—all earthly things above— 
Entire and whole and perfect, the service of my love 
The love that asks no question; the love that stands the test, 
That lays upon the altar the dearest and the best; 

The love that never falters, the love that pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted the final sacrifice. 





‘“*And there’s another country, I’ve heard of long ago— 

Most dear to them that love her, mcst great to them that know. 
We may not count her armies; we may not see her King; 

Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is suffering; 

And soul by soul silently, her shining bounds increase, 

And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths are Peace.”’ 














THE PLACE OF BRET HARTE IN ENGLISH PROSE 
3y Earut L. BRADSHER 


Over seventeen years have passed since the death of Bret 
Harte. Because of the mere lapse of time alone it would 
now be possible to form an estimate of his greatness with 
judgment uninfluenced by the disturbing element of a liv- 
ing personality; and we may add to these considerations the 
fact that beeause of his long separation from his native land 
he ean be viewed with much of the detachment with which 
we regard a foreigner. The temporary rejuvenation which 
comes at his death to every author who has been a great 
while before the public has long ago passed away; the tem- 
porary neglect which follows has likewise gone, and Bret 
Harte has reached that point where there will be changes, 
doubtless, in his fortunes, but changes so gradual that they 
ean be largely foreeast. Therefore the time has come when 
it is possible to estimate his place in English prose literature. 

Whatever things literary America may produce in_ the 
future, it is as impossible for her again to bring forth an 
author like Bret Harte as it is for Greece to produce a second 
Homer or Spain a_ second Cervantes. The economic, 
political, and social conditions which gave _ existence 


to these two men in literature have passed hardly 


less surely than have the eonditions which made 
his stories possible. Mining camps filled with  pic- 


turesque figures from all parts of the earth we may have 
again. But in the pages of Bret Harte three stages of eivili- 
zation move in picturesque procession before our eyes, with 
yawning gulfs of racial idiosyneracies between. The civiliza- 
tion of the stone age speaks to us through such Indian char- 
acters as Princess Bob; the age of chivalry lives again in the 
languor, pride, and punctilious honor of Salvatierra, Saltello, 
and many another Spanish characters; the fierce greed of a 
later materialistic age is a dominant motive. A generation 
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earlier and the time spirit would have worked not at all for 
Bret Harte; a generation later and the picturesquesness of 
what he ealls the age of the Argonauts would have faded into 
the commonplace commercialism of our modern life. Much 
of the wild beauty of the Pacific Coast and of California in 
particular would have been tamed, and that uniquely wild 
grandeur of his settings would have been shorn of a great 
deal of its effectiveness. Truly, place, race, and time were 
united as seldom before in the history of literature to pro- 
duce a great prose master. Poe, weaving his stories from his 
wonderful brain, was independent of time and place; Haw- 
thorne could have examined his own heart at any period, and 
a generation earlier or later he might have felt the pervasive 
atmosphere of Puritanism; Cooper, novelist of savage nature 
and of untamed man, might have been a product of another 
eentury; Whitman, the world’s greatest democrat, could 
have formulated his message in other days. But without any 
record in the slightest degree adequate for even the magic 
power of bringing back to life the form and soul of days 
that are dead which is granted to genius for genius to work 
upon, the California of the gold seekers would have waited 
in vain for its resurrection had not Bret Harte given us the 
soul as it lay revealed before his eves. 

Paradoxical as it may seem at first glance, the rare genius 
which he displayed at the very beginning of his career in 
revealing the treasures of nature and of man around him 
worked, and is still working, against the full recognition 
which is his due. So rare and so convincing was the genius 
displayed in three of his very first stories, ‘‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp,”’’ ‘The Outeasts of Poker Flat,’’ and ‘‘Ten- 
nessee’s Partner,’’ that the world, taken by storm by the 
young writer, expected of his youthful genius impossible im- 
provements upon these masterpieces. In its reaction because 
of its disappointments the reading public still holds, in far 
too many cases, to the unwarranted belief that Bret Harte 
never again reached the high level of his first masterpieces. 
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It is true, it should be readily admitted, that he never did 
better work than these three stories; but time and again he 
rises to that level, as an unprejudiced examination of such 
stories as ‘‘The Twins of Table Mountain,’’ ‘‘The Ancestors 
of Peter Atherley,’’ and ‘‘Left Out on Lone Star Mountain”’ 
will show. Indeed one thing that must strike the reader of 
the nineteen volumes of the collected works of Bret Harte is 
the remarkable evenness of their high standard. And surely 
that genius which can sustain itself through so many volumes 
is greater than one of two or three masterpieces, else Charles 
Wolfe is as great as Gray, and Gray is the equal of Milton. 

Ifowever, the first impression of disappointment of the 
publie with his work was not without reason. After the first 
three masterpieces there is an appreciable falling off in his 
merit. Weak, careless stories appear, wherein Bret Harte 
clearly has a eynical disbelief in his own stories and makes 
little effort for verisimilitude and dramatie interest. Many 
readers, attracted by the fame of these first stories and read- 
ing the weaker pieces which, for chronological reasons, 
usually form the remainder of the volume, are prone to be- 
lieve that they have all he has to offer. 

What is the cause of this temporary lapse in the art of 
Bret Harte, a lapse which has done so much, unfortunately, 
to fix his place in popular estimation? Two bad influences 
were always at work—journalism, and journalisin of a low 
type, and Charles Dickens. Young and plastie when he 
reached California, without adequate schooling, Bret Harte 
was forced to use what models he could get; and Dickens was 
the one great literary force which he found upon the Pacifie 
Coast at his arrival in 1854. Exaggeration, staginess, vul- 
garity, incoherence of plot—these external traits he easily 
caught when he began to write, but the insight into character 
and breadth of outlook upon life which Dickens has, eame to 
him slowly or was attained only through the burning enthu- 
siasm that fired his volatile nature at the narration of some 
noble deed. If only he might have had thorough training in 
the humanities of the great masters! 
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Moreover pecuniary necessity forced him at an early date 
to engage in newspaper work, with its usual result of produe- 
tions purely for ephemeral ends. Too often, by far, at 
some important part of a story, instead of fitly clothing the 
situation in the words which its individuality demands, he 
uses the cheap and easy mold of a pretended report of the oe- 
eurrence as given in some newspaper. ‘‘Cressy’’ and 
**M’liss’’ are good examples of these untoward influences. In 
the unmotivated ending of the former, surprise for the mere 
sake of surprise leaves us indignantly reacting, and the 
reader feels that a series of unmotivated words, no matter 
how brilliant and beautiful may be the parts, are not success- 
ful narrative. Some of the lapses of taste and of narrative 
ability in ‘‘M’liss’? would be incomprehensible did not the 
newspapers and Dickens furnish the key. From these two 
bad influences Bret Harte never entirely freed himself, 
thouzh naturally they became less evident as maturity 
brought independence. However, they exerted their full 
force at just exactly the worst possible time, just after his 
three great successes. And many readers descending into the 
valley with him have failed to emerge on the smiling table- 
land of sunlit plenty beyond, 

3ut if the scarcity of models did him harm. there were 
some partly compensating advantages. In _ subject-matter 
we have already noted how time and place worked for unique- 
ness. His own genius throws off, except at unillumined mo- 
ments, the bad effect of his few models; and we do not find 
ourselves constantly hearkening to the echoes of a greater 
voice, as is frequently the case of writers of a less original, 
though usually of a finer genius. Reminiscences, some 
ghostly finger on the page, do not distract us. Whatever may 
be his final rank, whatever may be our estimate of that orig- 
inality which can be separated from the natural magic of 
expression of a great artist (which after all is the greatest 
phase of originality), Bret Harte, except in the natural magic 
of the inevitable word, is one of the most variedly and en- 
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duringly original of all English prose writers. And as long 
as there shall be romanticists in the world, originality will 
have its audience. 

Nowhere does Bret Harte show himself more original than 
in his characters, and in respect to them the gods had come 
bearing gifts. Into California had poured, and was still pour- 
ing when the boy of fifteen arrived, a motley throng, primi- 
tive in its virtues and its vices. Above all was it strong and 
virile. Those thousands of sternly winnowing miles which 
stretched their tragic length between California and the near- 
est sources of immigration left nothing to chance and the 
weakling, but ruthlessly sifted out the unfit. Good or bad, 
then, every early Californian had some sort of individuality. 
The drab, the undistinguishable, which has been the despair of 
every literary artist from Chaucer to Hardy, was not there. 
The rich ore was there in overflowing measure, awaiting but 
for the master to choose and to mould. 

Environment. exerted its influenee to bring out an ele- 
mental largeness that the character of man might not be 
dwarfed by the noble grandeur of the scale of mother nature 
surrounding him. Self-centered, slow-moving, patient as the 
earth, and with some of its noble dignity, are many of Bret 
Harte’s characters. Take for example the two chief char- 
acters in ‘‘Johnson’s Old Woman.’’ The story is cne of the 
author’s best in its touching limning of the heroism of the 
‘fold woman,’’ a girl of sixteen, who, in a lonely little pioneer 
hut among the mountains, almost unaided by the father, is 
rearing her own younger brothers and sisters, and in addi- 
tion two virtually adopted children. Her primitive great- 
ness of soul is not unchallenged by the largeness of a like no- 
bility. For after his toilsome day’s work a timid, patient, 
heroically chivalrous young giant ‘‘kinder meanders’’ around 
when the father is away, as he generally is, from his home, 
two miles distant, to do ‘ 
hillsides. , 


sentry dooty’’ in the shadows of the 


“What's the matter with him,” said Johnson. “Ye didn’t expect 
her to marry a nobleman, did ye?” 

“IT said I didn’t see why she shouldn’t—and believed that she 
had.” 
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And that they are noble men (and women) of nature’s own 
rearing is the impression which we get of a large majority of 
the characters of Bret Harte. 

His heroines are of elemental depth that dare greatly for 
the motherly instinets that are in their natural largeness of 
soul. Often they surrender suddenly, but always with a 
depth of passionate nobleness that precludes any idea that 
their passion is less enduring than the steady serenity of the 
stars. That Paolo-Francesca passage in ‘‘The Rose of Tuo- 
lumne,’’ in which a primitive, large-souled type of woman 
meets a man whose superior breeding and education appeal 
to her, and whose physical frailty arouses in her the motherly 
instinct which sweeps them both into love as deep and as en- 
during as that of the immortal two of Dante, is not unique 
with Bret Harte. If in some respects his women remind us 
of those of Hardy, there is a still closer parallel in the women 
of Russian literature and Russian life. Climate and environ- 
ment so acted upon the California woman that the self-re- 
pression of the Anglo-Saxon race was in a measure replaced 
by a daring impulsiveness. Continental critics who are prone 
to emphasize what they call the hypocrisy of the Anglo-Saxon 
character would have less objection on that score to Bret 
Harte. 

But the Pacifie Coast in the days of Bret Harte was not, 
after all, a woman’s country, and however much we may 
justly admire the women of his stories, he, like Stevenson and 
Cooper, is at his best in the portrayal of men. No English 
writer, British or American, has ever searched deeper into the 
depth of friendship of man for man than has Bret Harte, 
and it is in this respect that he is at his best as a revealer of 
human character. 

Again time and place were powerful allies. The California 
that he knew was largely a land where men were forced to 
co-operate in small, isolated groups. During monotonous 
months of alternate hope and doubt, not without danger at 
times, of amusement frem your comrade or else of none, of 
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long days of labor side by side, grew up those self-negating 
friendships that Bret Harte has given us in the imperishable 
pathos and humor of such stories as ‘‘Tennessee’s Partner,’’ 
and ‘‘Uncle Jim and Unele Billy,’’ and ‘‘In the Tules.’’ In 
the absence of women and children, that essential desire of 
the human heart to love something or some one, not to be 
thwarted, fixed itself with a fierce intensity upon the love 
of man for man. The theater for its exercise has never been 
suppressed. The stirring events of California life called it 
out in passionate sacrifice in tunnel, in flood, in conflict of 
man with man at the bar, the gambling table, or on the bandit- 
haunted road. And perhaps more nobly, but certainly less 
&pectacularly, it shines luminously in the altruism of note- 
less days of uneventful life. 

His characters are never abstract qualities moved by one 
motive and capable of but one emotion. Grim and hard as is 
often the tragedy of their life, it is almost always relieved by 
a humor (saturnine, often, it is true) which is never extra- 
neous and forced, but which bubbles from the deepest depths 
of the character’s being as inevitably as water rises in the 
well. 

Bret Harte already ranks high as a humorist and is des- 
tined to rank comparatively much higher, for his humor is 
founded upon the enduring basis of truth to some of the pri- 
mary aspects of human character. This may be asserted as 
a general rule, though it must be admitted that occasionally 
Dickens leads him away into caricature and bad taste. He 
reminds us strangely at times of a writer with whom he had 
otherwise almost nothing in common, that is, Hawthorne. 
Those who are familiar with the sympathetic and analytie 
quality of Hawthorne’s humor, as shown for example in the 
pathetically humorous character of Hepzibah or the sym- 
pathetic humor of the Jim Crow, cannibal orgie of her first 
customer, ean find parallels in Uncle Jim, Tennessee, and 
many another character of the fertile pages of Bret Harte. 

Probably no literary appeal is more ephemeral than that 
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humor which depends upon strongly marked personal pecu- 
liarity or mere temporary linking together of external events. 
Humor lies at the basis of human nature. Falstaff, Don 
Quixote, and Sir Roger de Coverly are first of all broadly 
human. ‘The genius of their creators in no wise exaggerated 
them into caricatures or raised a flimsy structure of eccen- 
tricities that could not stand through generations, because its 
foundation was not broadly true enough to the essential traits 
of humanity, or deep enough in them to sustain it. 

Oceasionally he mistakes external coincidence for enduring 
humor, and at times he confuses it with eccentricity. But 
in most of his pages he has seen the road which leads through 
true sympathy with, and understanding of, humanity to the 
goal of an enduring place among the great humorists of our 
language, though not, sane judgment forees us to admit, 
among the first two or three. 

One of the most galvanic of living British critics makes 
the assertion that the humor of Bret Harte has ‘‘nothing in 
particular to do with American humor. American humor is 
purely 


ee 


‘purely exaggerative.’’ If American humor is really 
exaggerative’’ and nothing more, we agree with him about 
Bret Harte, though he can, and does occasionally, draw the 


, 


long bow. ‘‘American humor,’’ continues this astute and 
sympathetie critic, ‘‘is deficient in two qualities, not only of 
supreme importance to life and letters, but of supreme im- 
portanee to humor—reverence and sympathy.’’ In the face 
of this indictment one can only humbly hint at the reading 
of a few pages, not only of Bret Harte, who the critic 
acknowledges has all these virtues, but also of Hawthorne, 
Holmes, and Sarah Orne Jewett, who among others exhibit 
certain of these traits in equal measure with Bret Harte. But 
these are New Englanders, and perhaps the ‘‘uniformity’’ of 
American life has been too much insisted upon in certain 
quarters. 

But great as is Bret Harte as a revealer of character and as 
a humorist, on neither of these can his true claim to unsur- 
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passed power rest, for in each English prose literature has 
greater names to show. In one respect, however, he has no 
superior, and so far as the writer can ascertain no equal, and 
that is in the handling of setting. True, this may not be 
the greatest appeal of narrative, but a master is a master, 
and in a field of such positive importance, to reach the ab- 
solute summit is to establish oneself as a classic. 

Bret Harte did not have that eye for the minute aspects of 
nature which Richard Jefferies and Thoreau possessed. While 
he sometimes sees in her the mystic significance discovered by 
Wordsworth, that is not his prevailing attitude. John Bur- 
roughs says of Thoreau that he looked through nature instead 
of at her. Bret Harte saw nature in terms of man. She 
motivates his actions as a rule, though at times he uses her 
effectively as a contrast of eterna] calm. In California nature 
is east in a gigantic mould, and he often saw her chastening 
sublimity of size and the serence indifference of enduring ages 
of life in sharp relief against the pigmy size and fleeting short- 
ness of the life of man. The theory has been adduced that 
one reason for the highly religious attitude of the early Amer- 
ican was that nature, so eternal, so disheartening to the sense 
of one’s relative idea of importance, in that by her colossal 
size she completely dwarfed man and his puny works, drove 
him back upon himself and upon his God for relief. One 
often feels that something like this is vaguely stirring in the 
characters of Bret Harte. The three partners feel it as they 
turn their faces toward the east. 


“It was the frequent attitude of the home-remembering miner, 
and it gave him the crowning glory of the view. For beyond the 
pine-hearsed summits, rarely seen except against the evening sky, 
lay a thin, white cloud like a dropped portion of the Milky Way. 
Faint with an indescribable pallor, remote yet distinct enough to 
assert itself above and beyond all surrounding objects, it was 
always there. It was the snow line of the Sierras.” 


There are few passages in our language with a breadth like 
that, for the speakers of that language had never before lived 
with Mother Nature in a home of such magnificent propor- 
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tions. The garden nature of British literature Bret Harte 
could not have produced. Cooper, in The Prairie, has given 
us the impression of vast, unfilled space, and it is one of the 
dominant notes of Canadian verse. Robert Service, Jack Lon- 
don, and Kipling reveal to us occasional glimpses of the colos- 
sal; but nowhere does it seem an integral part of man,moti- 
vating his actions, moulding his ideals, as in the pages of Bret 
Harte. His characters often remind us of the actors in some 
great Grecian theater carved out of the natural amphitheater 
of the hillsides; except that while the California sunlight may 
be Grecian, Nature is on a sublimer seale, and her relation to 
her children is deeper and more subtle than the Greeks ever 
dreamed possible. 

But if any one still doubts that Bret Harte is a supreme 
master of setting, let him examine the marvelous deftness of 
touch and the accuracy of the opening paragraphs of ‘‘In the 
Carquinez Woods,’’ that unforgettable study of darkness and 
light, with its Salvator Rosa picturesqueness and romance ; 
of the first few pages of ‘‘In a Hollow of the Hills’’; and the 
breadth of the hushed world in the opening of ‘‘Gabriel 
Conroy,’’ and be convinced. 

If all that has been written in this paper ean truly be said 
of Bret Harte, what is now, and what is apparently to be in 
the future, his place in English prose? Technically, as a 
stylist, he is not great, but neither is Scott or Dickens; though 
merely as a stylist Bret Harte is the equal of either. More- 
over as a moulder of plot he is not of the first rank. But in 
two ways time is working for his broader acceptance and for 
the perpetuity of his fame. Such a statement does not imply 
that he is not already widely popular, for his popularity on 
both sides of the Atlantic is unquestioned. 

One of these ways we might call the documentary impor- 
tance which time is increasingly attaching to his work. Had, 
to take an extreme example, the narratives of some story-teller 
of ancient Carthage reached us, they would occupy a place in 
the literature of the world out of all proportion to their purely 
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artistic value. In some measure, such is the case with Bret 
Harte. He is the sole adequate literary representative of a 
bygone period of American history, of an aspect of civiliza- 
tion that will appear no more. That aspect is far broader, 
too, than Bret Harte himself realized, for it includes much 
that was peculiar, not to California alone, but to the South- 
west and West alone. In many a page the present writer has 
eaught vanished hints of his Missouri boyhood, aspects of life 
that would have passed had not this genius of a distant land 
arrested them. That uniqueness which attaches to Parkman 
as a historian, and which may make him one of the most en- 
during historians of our language, is applicable in broader 
measure to Bret Harte, and may result in his being not the 
least enduring of American prose writers at least. 

The world has of late witnessed a remarkable case of liter- 
ary revival in George Borrow—a result of Borrow’s broad, 
open-air appeal. Kipling and Jack London have attained 
much of their popularity because of this rising love of nature 
in her most untrammeled aspects. This love is made possi- 
ble by the rise of modern science, which has removed the over- 
plus danger from wild nature, while still allowing variety and 
excitement, and has shown her sanative power. With this love 
of nature untamed has come a fuller appreciation of those 
primitive types of character which she produces and which, 
as has already been noted, fill the pages of Bret Harte. 

The stars in their courses then seem to fight for him. If 
one may be allowed to indulge in the highly dangerous pas- 
time of prophesying, one would say that high as is the pres- 
ent position of Bret Harte in English prose, the next few 
generations are destined to see that position elevated and more 
securely established. 





THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 


courses and unlimited confidence. 
NoRTHANGER ABBEY. 


THE STORY OF A MIRACLE 


A primitive pagan mysticism found reincarnation a cen- 
tury ago in the tale of ‘‘Undine.’’ In the operatic version 
where atmosphere is conveyed by word, act, scenery, melody, 
and orchestration, the tension is relieved by extraneous but 
eolorful scenes. In one such interlude three bibulous hench- 
men dissipate the pervasive Spirit of the Waters with less 
aqueous spirits, and recall the adventures on their homeward 
journey as they sing in jolly chorus, ‘‘O wie késtlich ist die 
Reise, manchemal man profitiert.”” The American, who has 
learned to admit no kinship between Kultur and euliure, 
might yet with conviction mistranslate this refrain as touch- 
ing upon the expensiveness of travel, rather than as referring 
to its educative value. Travel by rail at three cents a mile 
may indeed teach the tourist much of the irritability of 
human nature if nothing further; but for adventure, for the 
intimate acquaintance bred of collective isolation; for new 
scenes, new feelings, and all the richer sensations of the wan- 
derer, one must. still go down to the sea in ships. For the m- 
land dweller, the call of the Triton’s shell means more than 
the music of ripples on a sandy beach, or the roar of foam on 
a rocky shore. It tells of more than a destination where 
strange-clad beings speak an alien tongue; it echoes of the 
rare experience of travel and the spirit of Undine is one with 
the spirit of ‘‘die Reise.’’ 

The architectural embellishments, lunch counters, news 
stands, shops, the huge announcement boards, the uniformed 
attendants, latticed gates, and changing signs, the energetic 
bustle, the impassionate ‘‘all aboard,’’ and the myriad other 
items that make up a cubist portrait of a great railway depot, 
constitute a living monument to human co-operation. These 
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are not to be found on the steamship dock, but their absence 
is not regretted. Save for the leisurely excitement of em- 
barking, an ocean trip would lose much of its piquancy. A 
wide street fringed on the city side with cheap stores and 
fly-invested eating-houses, where strong-smelling fish may be 
bargained for by the barrel, or rusty hardware, second-hand 
clothing, tropical fruit, and longshoreman’s tackle vie in 
squalor with the ragged children for the attention of the 
passer-by; a jangling street car with but a single passenger, 
blocked by a dozen wide-wheeled wagons and no traffic ‘‘cop’’ 
in sight, a cobblestone crossing slippery with fishseales and 
decayed green bananas, a barefoot newsboy rushing up with 
the morning’s paper, a mammoth barnshed walled and roofed 
with corrugated galvanized iron, the floor beams of which 
creak through their splintery length under the tread of 
horses’ hoofs, barrels and crates and bales of cotton piled in 
formless heaps, roustabouts and loafers chewing tobacco, dis- 
tracted clerks in shirt-sleeves, taking inventory, and every- 
where the dull half light, except at a few doorways blocked 
in light, or high overhead where casual rust holes dazzle like 
new created planets; such have been, are, and perhaps ever 
will be the first accompaniments of a voyage abroad. Pres- 
ently the traveler steps out into the quivering sunlight, shows 
his ticket, and clambers up the steep gang plank. Below, the 
donkey engines shake in intermittent clatter. A dozen black 
stevedores run the freight aboard, box by box in their low- 
wheeled hand trucks, and dodge past each other on the nar- 
row loading-plank. The third mate in white uniform and 
gold-braided cap directs the stowing of the freight, the clos- 
ing of the lower hatches, and orders the preparations for 
casting off. But even more interesting than the strange 
maritime details are the familiar traits of human character 
revealed on all sides. Nearby some freshly dressed children 
commence to run the entire curving length of the quarter- 
deck, and collide with a fussy old woman bargaining with 
the deck-steward for a steamer chair, a young lad hoping to 
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slip unnoticed on to the bridge, strokes the ship’s cat while 
watching his chance. A party of seven just up from the 
companionway inquire in irritated voices for the purser’s 
office. Below and beyond the open hatch and creaking booms, 
the steerage passengers group in seared or stolid silence 
amid strange bundles of domestic effects tied in sacking and 
paper. Joy, curiosity, indifference, sorrow, in the frankest 
self-revelation are here indulged in with complete disregard 
of the existence of other persons. A quietly dressed lady 
shouts from the wharf to her son on the hurricane deck, a 
bashful young woman sobs piteously on the shoulder of her 
tearful young husband, while both are pushed aside by a 
stout business man who wishes to toss a last kiss to his aged 
mother. 

It was among such scenes as this that I found myself in 
quest of my stateroom at the start of a pre-war trip across 
the Atlantic. I pushed open the unlatched door, looked about 
in the freshly white-painted cell, hung my panama on a hook, 
extracted a cap from my steamer trunk, and glanced at the 
upper berth. There I noted an umbrella, a book of poetry 
long classic, a small linen bag with red-embroidered corners, 
and a commodious, but very new leather grip marked 
**Smith.’’ Little as the mere name mizht suggest, I found 
a hasty conjectural image of my fellow wanderer, whem I 
was soon to know very well. Not that there was much to 
learn about the poor fellow. He was being sent on a short 
business trip, was very recently married, and was very, very 
sick, not with disease, but merely with nostalgia, save a few 
occasions when he became seasick as well. He it was whom 
I had first noticed with his sobbing bride, her damp, pink 
handkerchief on the shoulder of his grey worsted suit, and 
her green upturned straw hat almost hiding his watery blue 
eyes and slightly freckled nose. 

But why detail familiar scenes? Suffice it to say that an 
hour and a half after the scheduled time of departure we 
were actually under way. The hot sun was made endurable 
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by a steady breeze, the oily, flotsam-laden water about the 
docks gave way to long green rippling crests and_ boiling 
wake, the irregular clatter of loading was forgotten in the 
rhythmic pulsing of the engines, the city with all its noise 
and smells, its lofty grain elevators, and its dirty docks was 
gone, and only the low, tawny sand-dunes of the bay shore 
limited the ever-widening avenue of water. Then it was 
that while wandering over the ship I came across Smith 
alone. He was leaning against the aft rail, a fluttering hand- 
kerchicf still in his hand, and his eyes yet fixed on the faint 
gleam which was the last vestige of the broad city that had 
so lately engulfed us. I hesitated a moment, but he did not 
wait for an introduction. After fumbling absent-mindedly 
at his pocket, he looked up irritated, saw me, and asked the 
time of day. I answered civilly ‘‘just four o’clock.’’ He 
was silent for a few moments, then with the wistful colorless- 
ness of a child trying to console himself, he asked, ‘‘ And is 
telepathy just a foolish delusion?’’ I felt that despite the 
tone, the query was fairly put to me, and I lied as I had sel- 
dom done save to a woman hinting for a compliment. I 
realized that I spoke with guilty awkwardness, but my com- 
panion failed to discover my instinctive evasiveness. He 
seized my hand in both of his remarking ‘‘Thank you! I was 
sure you would say so, and yet—!’’ ‘‘Poor chap,’’ I 
thought, ‘‘ whoever let you out alone?’’ And then he poured 
forth his little story in my ear. I needed but to ned; our 
friendship was there sealed. He proceeded to apologize. It 
seemed that he had just lost his watch overboard. It had not 
been a gift from Grace, so he thought nothing of it; in fact, 
yes, it was—yes, just an Ingersoll. He would buy a_ real 
Swiss watch when he got to Italy, and a nice little one for 
Grace, 

Then the gong sounded for tea. At the strange rumbling 
din of the brass pan borne in Hindu fashion through the 
whole ship by an Italian saloon steward, Smith looked at me, 
half fearing that it was a eall for fire drill or to man the life 
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boats, the directions for which he had read on first descending 
the companion way. No, he did not want anything to eat. 
Of course I might have told him that leaning over the pro- 
peller, experiencing the full lift and sag of the ship’s gentle 
pitching, inhaling the mingled odors of hot oil, tar, and burn- 
ing paint blown aft from the boiler hold and watching the 
hissing foam churning in the wake, would be enough to make 
many an inexperienced sailor lose his appetite, but why sug- 
gest it? He knew that his heart was leaving him, returning 
to his parted bride, and vulgar physical food was repulsive. 
As the days passed, my ecabin-mate freshened up consid- 
erably. He even played shuffle-board with some of the chil- 
dren, and one or twice made a fourth at bridge, but he pre- 
ferred quiet company and would sit by the hour near me, 
reading or asking easual questions. He even expected me to 
tell him about the crow’s nest, how the ship was _ steered, 
whether there were really lea scuppers, which was the port 
side and which the starboard, why there was a British flag 
at the masthead, what the lookout meant by his one, two, and 
three bells at irregular periods, why the dog watch was so 
named, why the captain spoke of teffin, what a binnacle was, 
whether the life boats have provisions in them at all times, how 
the davits worked, how they could make ice cream on board 
the tenth day out, how flying fish were able to fly and why 
they did it, why the porpoises jumped out of the water, 
whether the sea terrapin went to land to lay eggs, why the 
sea at night was phosphorescent, what were the names of the 
stars, why so few ships passed, what the wireless messages 
were all about, what the various signal flags meant, why the 
stokers all sucked wet rags, where the sea gulls went to sleep, 
and a thousand others. Just one generally familiar inci- 
dent he never mentioned, nor did I suggest the topie. But 
every day at four when the strange brass gong sounded for 
tea, his eyes would seek the horizon and his face take on a 
look of mystie abstraction. If he spoke at all it was to tell 
me, ‘‘Now Grace is looking at me. I hear her speaking, and 
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ean see her eyes in the far off sky. She told me I could speak 
to her across the ocean, and at first I didn’t quite believe, 
but Grace is always right.’’ Again after supper, as we 
would watch the sun settling down into the waves he would 
converse with Grace, and once in an impulsive moment he 
remarked, ‘‘] wonder if Grace sees you, too, here with me.’’ 
In that moment I knew the awfulness of the responsibility 
of being completely in the confidence of a fellow man. 

Just once did the telepathic miracle fail. There was a lit- 
ttle storm such as occurs even in June. Smith and I had re- 
tired to our berths, supposedly to read. But later, at each 
labored heaving of the ship, amid the creaking of the wains- 
eoting and pounding of the waves against the porthole pane. 
I detected a faint moan uttered just above my head. Finally 
I could stand it no longer. Smith was very pale but refused 
all suggestions of assistance. So I wandered toward the 
smoking eabin, seeking what amusement I could. I did not 
see Smith again till after supper, when I found him sound 
asleep. The next morning was elear and calm, but my poor 


se 


neighbor remained in the deepest dejection. I wonder if 
Grace will ever forgive me. Of course she saw me and knew 
of the storm. All the morning I was sure we were going to 
drown, but by four o’clock, I must have gone to sleep although 
the afternoon dragged by like an eternity. Lots of times I 
called to Grace. She didn’t answer, but that must have 
been before four.’’ That I did not hear him until after four, 
I knew very well, but there was no occasion for my remarking 
it. The gong had not been sounded on our deck, and that 
was all. 

So the days passed. We entered the Mediterranean and 
left behind us the several profiles of Gibraltar. At last, one 
“alm evening, we caught a vision of the glimmering lights of 
Palermo, and breathed the perfume of Sicilian orange groves. 
Again the little community of fellow travelers disintegrated, 
each was absorbed in his own plans and prospects, and com- 
mon bonds vanished at the first zephyr from land. Smith 
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only sought companionship, some one to talk to, to make less 
painful the loneliness which he had always earried with him, 
but which the sight of a strange harbor multiplied a thousand- 
fold. He mused aloud: ‘‘ Yes, Grace has been with me in spirit 
all the time, and twice a day we really talked to each other 
face to face. Every afternoon at four she has laid away 
her work and called to me as she promised to do, and I, 
except for that one terrible day. I, too, looked out over the 
sea and talked to her and we conversed. Every evening the 
setting sun carried a daylight message between us; our souls 
were then together even more truly than when we walked to- 
gether every night in our dreams.’’ I could only nod my head 
at the implied miracle of space and time more wonderful than 
he imagined. 

I did not have the heart to tell him that the clocks were 
seven hours apart, for this was the one commonly familiar in- 
cident of the trip of whose occurrence he was to remain in 


complete ignorance. 


ALBERT A. BENNETT. 
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PERSONAL ESTIMATES OF PASSING EVENTS 
BY THE EDITOR 
The Course of True Peace 


The summer and autumn of 1918 were devoted in most 
civilized lands to winning the war. The winter and sprng of 
1919 have been given over to the esiablishment of peace. In 
the council at Versailles during the past six months mighty 
questions affecting the welfare of all peoples pressed for set- 
lement. Authority to decide these questions quickly passed 
into the hands of five and then into three of the strongest 
powers and the largest personalities there assembled—Clem- 
enceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson. On these three statesmen 
rests primarily the responsibility for the peace treaty which 
was formally signed on June 28. That the terms of this 
treaty with Germany met with the same general approval as 
did the cessation of fighting last November cannot be asserted. 
German representatives were loud in their denunciation of its 
severity, and were quick to discover differences between its 
terms and the fourteen points formulated by President Wil- 
son and accepted by them as the basis of peace. In these pro- 
tests they were joined to some extent by socialists of all coun- 
tries, by the British labor party, and by a certain section of 
the American press, notably three New York weeklies that 
have been strongly moved by their sympathy with the Rus- 
sian Soviets. On the other hand reactionary parties in 
France, Italy, England, and the United States have striven 
to defeat the plan for the league of nations proposed in this 
treaty, and have also objected strenuously to some of its other 
provisions. In the United States senate this opposition has 
been expressed most vigorously by many republicans and a 
few democrats who have consistently fought the policies of 
Wilson. Both liberal and conservative criticism brought forth 
fruit in the revision of certain parts of the treaty and certain 
provisions in the constitution of the proposed league of na- 
tions. Idealists everywhere have been frankly disappointed 
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in the apparent victory of imperialistic ambitions with regard 
to the Saar valley in Germany and the Shantung peninsula 
in China. The world admires the courage voiced in the per- 
sons of the Chinese delegation to the peace conference, and 
that interesting Boer warrior and pacifist, Jan Christian 
Smuts. Yet at this writing the outlook is that all opposition 
to both treaty and league in this country will be futile as were 
the protests of Germany. The Germans finally signed the 
treaty without reservation. The United States senate will 
probably do likewise. For characteristically the average 
American citizen desires the practical benefits of peace with- 
out too great punctilio as to its abstract injustice. To the 
lamentations of Germany he now lends a deaf ear. And re- 
garding the possibilities of future wars he is again character- 


istically optimistie. 


Winning the Air 


Scientific progress was marked in many lines of the war, 
but most of all probably in the conquest of the air. In July, 
1914, aviation was generally regarded as a dangerous sport. 
Practical results of air-sailing heeame more apparent as the 
months of war advaneed, and the newer sky pilots were soon 
bringing the only trustworthy information as to the enemy’s 
movements on both sides of the battle front. Spectacular 
from the first, the feats of the airmen became more and more 
daring, their endurance increased, and the engineering skill 
of the machine makers grew apace. In less than five years of 
war we have realized what poets have dreamed through the 
ages, annihilating aerial space almost as truly as man had 
already done that of the land and the sea. Simultaneously 
with the close of the war came zreater things still. On a care- 
fully planned journey, making several stops for the safety 
of the erew, an American naval plane, the N. C.-4, established 
‘the first record for an air flight across the Atlantic ocean. The 
British almost immediately eclipsed this record by a non-stop 


flight of an airplane from Newfoundland to Ireland. Then 
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followed a remarkable non-stop flight of their giant dirigible 
balloon R.-34 from England ta the United States and a swifter 
return flight of the same eraft. One can realize the importance 
of these achievements if he will but recall the excitement oc- 
casioned a few years ago by the first flight across the English 
Channel. Suecessful passage over the channel meant an end 
to dreams of isolation for the British Isles. Flight over the 
Atlantic may not insure the commercial developments that 
fliers look for, but it means one more close tie between Eu- 
rope and America. Our political isolation has passed away. 


Prohibition Throughout America 


On the first day of July ‘‘war-prohibition’’ of intoxicating 
liquors was to be enforced for the first time throughout the 
United States. Although evidence is not far to seek that this 
‘‘emergeney’’ legislation will be effective only two or three 
months, after which time our armies will be demobilized and 
liquor selling in many places will again be legal, yet perma- 
nent prohibition is promised in January, 1920. The federal 
constitution has been amended by an overwhelming vote of 
the states so as to prohibit all sale, importation, or manufac- 
ture of intoxicants. In the East, especially in New York and 
New Jersey, this legislative action is still a subject of ridicule. 
Men cannot understand why other men will undertake to 
curtail their personal liberties. There has been much absurd 
writing in various metropolitan periodicals about nullifiea- 
tion of the new amendment by political threats, legislative acts, 
or social disturbances. Never was a clearer indication of the 
remoteness of New York journalism from the real sentiment 
of the American people. The prohibition movement resulted 
from no fanatical crusade and marked no sudden conversion. 
Against their will many of its present proponents have come 
to regard prohibition as a national necessity. For a half cen- 
tury many states and communities have experimented with 
various plans of high license, local option, governmental regu- 
lation, and even state or county ownership of the saloon, and 
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in turn each one of these experiments failed. Furthermore it 
has become increasingly evident that certain large brewing 
and whiskey interests of America were engaged in the sys- 
tematie corruption of our moral, social, and political institu- 
tions. Forees opposed to prohibition have been for years 
losing ground. They met defeat more readily in the country 
than in large cities, in the South and West than in the North 
and East, but no part of the nation was exempt from the 
tendency. Finally, as a result in part of the impetus already 
gained by local victories, in part of the visible effects of pro- 
hibition in the army, in part of lessons of self-denial learned 
in war time, the American people demanded prohibition. 
They will get what they have demanded. 








